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PREFACE. 

From the manuscripts of the late Dr. Alexander G. 
Mercer, of Newport, Rhode Island, at the request of 
his executrix, Mrs. Duncan C. Pell, to whom they were 
bequeathed, I have selected the following passages as 
characteristic of his outlook on life. Readers who 
perceive their quality and desire further knowledge of 
their author, will find some excerpts from a slight 
memoir of him, in the Appendix. But his own pages, 
his gift of the bust of Coleridge to Westminster Abbey, 
his bequest of the bulk of his estate, first to some few 
cherished friends whilst him surviving, then to Harvard 
and Yale to provide higher training for the pick of 
public school students too poor to go on, and to the 
great hospitals in Philadelphia and Boston and the 
London Hospital in Whitechapel to provide the aid 
of science for the suffering — ^these denote him truly* 

M. M. 



NOTES OF AN OUTLOOK 

ON LIFE 

If I am made in His image, what endless curiosity 
to find Him out in myself, and to find myself out in 
finding Him ! What interest to know such an ancestor! 

To feel keenly and vividly in morals as in art — to 
appreciate quickly — to be emphatic in like or dislike, 
as in tasting nectar or gall — is a matter of sensibility, 
and in itself a gift of life. But to temper all this with a 
sense of our own frailty ; or upon finding that our con- 
clusions, if not mistaken, are excessive, to turn many 
of our moral judgments into clear intellectual percep- 
tions of scale or gradation, and, where wrong is, to 
be quick to meet return ; to be wide and look all round ; 
in short, not to gainsay our own moral sentiments, 
but to learn throughout their heat to diffuse the cool 
of those thoughts and feelings which allay — ^this is 
wisdom. Moralists will set up a temperament for a 
moral model, and usually will select the temperament 
which errs least — for example, the cool and judicial 
— as the ideal, though that which loves much, and to 
which much is forgiven, is often the better. 

Many a heart not yet noble perhaps, but kindred 
with all nobleness, will when meeting nobleness turn 
to it with loyalty deeper than design or duty. 

B 
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When I hear judgments of character, when I read 
deliberate estimates of it, and when I listen in an 
atmosphere filled with the reputations of public men, 
I am sure that the objects which men least know are 
each other, and that we see men only as trees walking. 
A certain amount of obvious truth there is always and 
of course, as when we describe one man by dark 
complexion and regular features, and a woman as a 
blonde. And this is nearly all. 

The slowest learning is unlearning. 

To know the things in which he ought to be perfect, 
and those in which he ought to know enough to keep 
alive and widen his interest and sensibility, — so to 
increase the power on his speciality, yet withal to 
prevent the incrustation of habit and its blindness, is 
as man's best sort of foreknowledge. 

We lose the power of pain as well as of pleasure, 
and as to many things it is a sad compensation. But 
when to the loss of out delight in goodness we add the 
loss of pain for duty disregarded, this is no compensa- 
tion, but the saddest loss of all. Agonies, stings, 
remorse, depart not, ye angels : depart not hence from 
my spirit ; smite on, ye healing powers, that I may 
feel I live. 

Democracy itself, thought so great an advance, is 
but the choice of a less evil, and, were it not so, would 
be but a great wrong. What is it? It is to give 
political equality to those in all other respects unequal ; 
and in the state of men to place the scetptre in the 
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hands of the common sentiment. Certainly we risk 
perpetuating a condition of the mass by making that 
mass authority, which yet can alone give adequate 
force to the higher state of sentiment of a few. 

The definition of despotism, whether regal or demo- 
cratic, is the lower governing the higher. 

The advantage in the United States, on moral and 
material grounds, for determining if the blind brute- 
forces at the bottom of society can be transformed, 
from control and subjugatiori, to beneficent agents and 
social estates, is such as perhaps can never be repeated 
in the present physical and moral order of the world. 

The greatest fool is not much of a fool until he 
thinks himself wise. 

Essay to name the subjects on which we assume to 
be judges. 

If a man believe himself great, let him know that he 
is to do something unexpected, yet regular-4-a miracle 
in look, but yet the most natural and orderly. 

" Court not felicity too far, and weary not the favour- 
able hand of fortune." He indeed has the genius of 
practice in his veins who knows when not to advance 
but confirm his fortunes, so that he shall boldly exhaust 
and yet not imperil his fortunes. 

All but universal is the belief that we wish and 
seek truth. Nothing in fact is much more rare. A 
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perfectly pure truth-seeker, a genuine truth-accepter, 
is far rarer than a great poet 

In any life, the moments of extreme suffering — 
suffering as far as the possibility — are but few, and so 
also of joy. Extreme wretchedness, despair, which is 
the crisis and consummation of our pangs, is not itself 
the state most pitiable, but that which precedes it, 
when, sensible to all our evil, the face is still turned 
towards the lost good. It is in the endeavour to 
struggle with the lot that the worst trial lies ; to be 
crushed is a temporary peace, or rather a temporary 
slumber if not death of the soul. 

Despair is to the weak what resolution is to the 
strong: both carry us through until time works its 
gradual change. 

A man's woes must be or become very melodramatic 
indeed when he is able to relieve them by song. Yet 
of women this is not to be said ; nor even of some 
men, artists in the field of sound and gifted besides 
with a fine larynx. 

Where it is a woman's interest to conceal, the least 
thing means much ; where it is her interest to give 
demonstrations, the greatest things mean little. 

Religious emotions have their peculiar pleasure and 
bring their peculiar pain. It seems enough to say 
that we can see the fitness of that state of heart, under 
better circumstances, to work out happiness. The 
representations on this subject are often false. 
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One cause of inordinate self-estimation among even 
the better style of men is that self-love allows them to 
rate themselves by their better moment, by the possi- 
bility and not by the actual average of their powers. 
" I could be that and that," a man thinks, " if effort, if 
health, if and if," and so he takes to himself a sort of 
brevet rank. 

If a man distrustful of self is usually confident in 
his judgment of his power, his judgment is a secure 
one : let him lean on it to the utmost Vanity and a 
just self-reliance can never be distinguished by the 
vain, but may always be by the able. The last has 
the consciousness of both states. 

The art of relieving and beautifying one thing 
by another is very extensive and not appreciated. 
Accomplished showmen, such as Franconi, who was 
at the Cirque National in Paris in the fifties, under- 
stand it Two rules governed him : change everything 
and let nothing flag ; and generally a light beginning 
and end. In art and eloquence the difficulty is that 
the very earnestness which makes excellence at first 
forbids this, but in a higher mastery of one's self the 
power, as well as the effect, is increased by it. The 
union of the imaginative and reflective is to be practised 
But as a usual thing the seductions of one or the 
other are too strong. The masters of public speaking 
neglect not anecdote, historical illustration, imaginative 
narrative, image homely or sparkling and from any 
quarter, but keeping all on a massive groundwork. 

"Esprit" seems to mean not only talent but a 
corresponding character. 
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We may measure one of our own defects by the 
pleasure we take in remarking those of others. 

The most foolish of men had better be led entirely 
by himself than be led entirely by the wisest of men. 

It is nearly as unnatural to man to be steadily and 
greatly evil as to be steadily and greatly good. What 
is called greatly evil can be less so than some frequent 
sorts of cowardly moderation. 

One large class of minds acts a useful part as the 
collectors of the cast-off garments of the men of thought, 
and can turn the side and polish and scour until they 
are able to vend a useful article. 

Stage-kings fill the vulgar idea much better than 
the kings of real life. So that in plays, and likewise 
in books, the mirror is held up to a popular conception 
of nature rather than to the actual nature and doings 
of kings themselves. 

One may remember some dream in which the image 
of a high happiness long deferred has at last come and 
is before us — and we wake. We have not welcomed 
it until it is gone and no art can recall it Such is a 
picture of human life. 

There are fine spirits whose failure is owing to a 
quick disgust with themselves — to the keen sense of 
the interval between what they effect and what they 
perceive ought to be effected. This arises sometimes 
from a taste superior to the genius, sometimes from a 
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profound pride which demands too much ; but, from 
whatever it come the remedy is encouragement, for 
want of which the finest spirits fail. No error can be 
more egregious than the prevalent notion that success 
is always proportionate to force. 

A notable thing in the history of men is the pro- 
duction of a new passion, and, in some sort, of a new 
soul in man. Pure history of the changes of' man 
would be the most curious chapter of all. Whole 
classes of men exist in every era to whom the passions 
of that era are not the most connatural, and who in 
this deeper sense are unfortunately born, — out of due 
time. 

The enormous size of that for which in its purity I 
know of no word, but what is called vanity or the 
desire of approbation, has a moral significance worthy 
of examination. What is it? The passion for self- 
aggrandizement That a being should wish to exalt 
his being is well, but the wish is for place and not for 
merit, or for this only for that It seems probable 
that this is the only thing in kind which is of the 
nature of evil. There must be a passion for self- 
preservation, but why should there be for self-aggran- 
dizement ? — these are different, the one having reference 
to our being in danger, the other not It is certainly 
a very strange thing that this characteristic of man, 
which has built all his cities, should be felt to be 
essentially base, and that he can conceive another 
sort of being, better and higher. 

Some natures, like soils, are only fertile by intervals 
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of idleness — that is, good or wise or happy after folly 
or vice or misery. Their natures are not long, fertile 
levels, but ridges and valleys, with points of barren- 
ness lying over against points of wealth. These 
natures are at the barbarous epoch, and may be 
meliorated. 

What IS your opinion of your nature? To this 
question there are two answers. We are living ac- 
cording to it, or we are below it The one explains 
the every-day sentiments of men ; the other their 
religions. 

In the most earthly set of people maxims and tastes 
quite sublime prevail, only there is no personal appli- 
cation of them, and no consistency. Things essentially 
the same are widely distinguished, and men get an 
immense dignity to themselves by illusive superiorities 
founded on such fictitious distinctions. 

A great man relies upon his judgments, no matter 
how great the interests staked. The ordinary soul is 
firm only as the stake is small. 

The lover sees the faithlessness of his mistress as a 
great mystery and cannot be made to understand it. 
The difficulty of a right regard measures precisely 
the previous over-estimate put upon her character. 

If it were not for the fresh stream of heavenly light 
poured into the world through the hearts of the young 
all would in time go out in darkness. Let there be 
no youth foi* two hundred years, and let the present 
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generation last so long, and the world would be irre- 
claimable. 

There is an exorbitant demand in human nature 
for novelty, yet not a novelty too far removed from us : 
we prefer a good variation on an old strain. In 
politics, in literature, in art, he thrives most who 
knows how to seem novel and how far to seem so. 

People rarely advise what you should do, but what 
they might do in the like situation. 

A good counsellor is a man who, for the time at 
least, is superior to me in high and just feeling, and 
who is able to communicate to me, through the 
attractiveness of his soul or through personal sym- 
pathy, some portion of himself. It is not light we 
need in the affairs of life, or, if light, the "light of 
life." All other counsel is easily taken and avails 
little: this is taken with extremest difficulty, and is 
altogether available. 

There are many cases where, decide as we will, we 
shall much regret it. There are therefore many cases 
where the worst quality of things is their equipoise. 

Were there no deception practised, how great would 
be the growth of men in the compassionate feelings ! 
How much is now put from us under the name 
"beggar"! 

Some of the respectable virtues of the world are 
but a base coin. Perhaps there was a meaning in the 
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preference of the repentance of bad sinners which it 
would be too bold in us to utter. 

" Speak nothing but good of the dead," (nil mortuis 
nisi bonum) gets translated, "no good of them till 
dead." 

I had almost rather have the vices of some men 
than the virtues of others. It is well to say this : lest 
people who rightly feel it, should inwardly by con- 
fusion come to rank themselves with the vicious. 

The principle that "might makes right" is more 
wrought into our ways than we think;^'as in commerce. 
Is it not too often a story of power of some sort 
exploiting with good credit weakness? The only 
justice of it is that the conceit of men leads them to 
accept the terms, and their defeat is generally a 
penalty for presumption. It is a game, and men, 
having once adopted the rules of it, do not recur to a 
question of them. Yet notably in the last half-century, 
a majority of the great fortunes acquired have been 
due to a deep discernment of the profit in rendering 
the benefit of a cheaper product or a cheaper service 
to large masses of men. 

When I consider what merit I take to myself for my 
good qualities of nature it is not surprising that I go on 
to take the further merit of Providence, and award to 
myself the success of higher skill. The whole thing is 
one instance of man's self being the only god he has in 
his acquaintance. 
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There are a few men — few indeed — from whom one 
ought not to differ without entering precisely into their 
point of view ; as to others such precise pains are not 
necessary. 

Considering how imperfect is the judgment of mai>> 
the chances must be greatly in his favour. Life has 
an element of gambling in it, with these two differences 
— that more than half the dice are loaded in our favour, 
and that as to the rest the quick eye may see somewhat 
and the quick hand may manage somewhat 

When you would learn the greatness of an achieve- 
ment ask first for the means which effected it. If you 
would know its goodness, ask for the motives. These 
two inquiries well made might qualify some outstanding 
judgments. 

All contests for truth should at least not be in worse 
spirit than the fierce wrestlings of the ring, and should 
be begun and closed with as honest an embrace. But 
the wrestler is never in sport when he grasps his anta- 
gonist. 

How beautiful is the nascent excellence ! Yet more 
beautiful that it is so to the excellence matured, that a 
generous interest flows from superior power to the 
'prentice hand. 

It is certain that if you changed a man's positions 
he would have something to learn of himself to the end : 
here is the wonder of the soul. 
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" To make friends," as it is called, is a good policy : 
it is a higher policy to make a friend. 

Affliction has no better remedy (after the spirit begins 
to recover itself, for the first state necessitates a certain 
amount and duration of suffering) than the hope of a 
nobler gain, bravely acted on. 

There are, of course, more provisions in society for 
the improvement of man in lower respects than higher. 

If a nature could be gifted with a constant sense of 
the evils from which it is rescued it would be highly 
happy; for it seems there is little force in ideas or 
sensations, save by contrast with their opposite. 

I have known a man, considered by all the world of 
signal good fortune, to meet twice or three times within 
as many years evils of so deep a sort that they had 
changed the career of anyone, if suffered to take pos- 
session of his heart But being as it were ignored, and 
gradually lived over, the prosperous current swept on 
with scarcely a whirl or ripple to betray his peril. 

When a young man has got to be what the world 
calls and will allow to be "promising" he is then usually 
at the top of his powers, and really his growth is after- 
wards outward and not inward. 

The prime of a man is placed too near his decline. 
Reckon it earlier, when there is left more glow and heat 
in the soul. 
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Each man, with all his concealments, is as much open 
to the study of those around him as the naked model 
in the midst of a crowd of painters. Few indeed de- 
liberately study a character, but all carry away some 
picture of it — sometimes but a sketch, a few lines; 
from that to a Rembrandt etching. 

If in the arrangement of a day, while I can dispose 

the hours so as to have a succession of agreeable and 

honourable employments, I neglect it — if I fill the early 

and fresh hours with amusements and excitements 

which unfit me for sober effort or even for enjoyment 

during the rest of the day — ^when the evening comes 

and I lie down, I must call myself a fool. But I must 

call myself a worse name if with debauch I begin my 

day and end it sick in body, prostrated in mind, 

ashamed and disgraced in heart. Life is our great day, 

and we must make our arrangements to pass it not 

only free from ignominy, but by such wise economy of 

its parts to bring out its utmost agreeableness and 

efficiency, to free it from weariness, or tedium, and to 

make it a glorious day of labour and enjoyment, that 

when its sun is setting it will sink into a finer sky and 

with finer, if more solemn music than that with which 
it arose. 

A fortunate man may be such either from his circum- 
stances or from himself, but I conclude oftener and to 
a greater degree from himself than his circumstances, 
meaning by himself not his talents merely or 
principally, but his whole character. I have observed, 
for example, that the fortunate man is most usually 
one with a happy insensibility to bad fortune. It is a 
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superiority that his ills do not produce ills ; for indeed 
that baleful propagation it is which makes the really- 
unfortunate. 

Nature is opposed to stern continuity. She loves 
variety and episode and interposes ten thousand grate- 
ful digressions between us and what we call our ends. 
He is weak who holds not to his ends firmly enough 
to forego them. I am busy ; I study ; but by a glance 
of the eye I see waving the tree-tops of a neighbouring 
garden, or a dog trots by on the pavement, and I re- 
sume my thoughts. I look again, and the broad, quiet 
heavens refresh my heart, and I see that the smoke 
which rises from yonder chimney-top does not go up 
to heaven like an arrow, but yields as it ascends. 

Every man has resources of happiness and hope, of 
improvement and power, quite beyond his knowledge, 
— wells of water on his own little field, ready to spring 
up into life. With all our good none of us claim as 
much as belongs to us. 

A man who thoroughly knows his own weaknesses 
and powers, and squares to their nature the nature of 
his ends, may, though he lack greatly in force, go with 
more power to greater purposes than men more richly 
endowed. Great purposes to give life, purposes en- 
larging and not contracting — with such a choice of 
them as suits our composition, is the rule. 

No book, perhaps no single chapter of it, was ever 
yet conceived as the author conceived the same, to a 
shade. The book in the mind of the mass of readers 
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and the book itself are things often wide apart to be 
sure. The author is happy who by every art puts him- 
self into the possession of his reader, and the reader 
happy in turn who likewise obtains possession of his 
author. The whole is often the best part of a book 
and least noticed. 

The future has always enough of doubt to give un- 
certainty to the happy and hope to the unfortunate. 

The mission of every man seems to be to take his 
impression of the truth as the truth, and to impress it 
with all his power and to impose it with all his force 
upon those about him. Her democracy Nature is 
founding here : contriving that all should rule who 
have the force to do so. 

There is at present no real doctrine as to morals. 
It is held, not as a philosophy or a religion, but as a 
superstition. 

The past does not remain by us. The things most 
inward to us — our deep joys, our deep sorrows — pass 
from us as the passing of a rain or a dark evening or 
a fair morning. 

All the ways of life exhibit bX bottom but one 
effort, the bastard effort to escape from our destiny. 
Gambling is one of the outlets in which the romance 
of the world comes out. 

Judge no man till you have stood in his place. 
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To discover the insoluble or the fruitless in thought 
is the first serious intellectual difficulty, the greatest^ 
and the key to all the economies. 

To believe in the immortality of the soul after the 
senses through all their bounds say No, no, — after all 
the analogies against it — after all the dread responsi- 
bilities and fears which, if they do not threaten, look 
drearily towards us — ^this belief is its own most won- 
derful accrediting. All reason, even the moral, is 
small apart from this instinctive sense the soul has of 
its own worth ; or, if not that, of this idea and de- 
sire of a higber life. ' 

If the man of to-day felt that he stood amid the 
ruins of buried races and speeches, their deeds and 
arts, he would live like a mourner. So, if he look 
forward, what joy is there in the progress of the race 
compared with the grief? I see before me splendid 
cities, wise and happy multitudes ; but their splendour 
and their wisdom and happiness are as if they were 
not, for they hold it but a moment ; eternal shifting of 
scenes and persons goes on. 

Depth of sensibility and affection may be conceived 
as the morbid condition of an earth-creature, and so a 
certain shallowness may seem health. 

The usual fortunes of men require two sorts of 
talents — the one to bring him to the place, and circum- 
stances to use the other. 

A flexible nature argues of course comparative 
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shallowness of emotion and narrowness of discourse, 
and this must be confessed first of some great orator- 
politicians. 

Envy has this good in it — the wearing out the eyes 
and heart of the envious. 

The ideal is never, but to be. In drawing our 
theory of the beautiful from writers, of virtue from the 
virtuous, of policy from successful governments, we are 
in danger of two things — first, of being bound and 
limited ; then of sanctifying vices. There is not a man 
living who fully knows the deformities we admire, the 
follies in our wisdom, or the vices of our models. 

As conquerors destroy in a country all which could 
serve to combine or rally the disbanded people under 
the standard of old opinion, so the instinct of a new 
life, public or private, destroys blindly through the 
whole region of association, and finds in that its best 
protective. 

There is no charity that can be named for fullness of 
reward with the charity of personal and feeling action ; 
and systems or ideas which allow this to cease, except 
in part are eminently vicious. 

The obscure man might say: "Gloomy are the 
colours of my threads, humble and homely the design^ 
but there is one colour that I may work into the woof, 
which will cast a golden glow as of a sunset over the 
whole tissue, and redeem even to an immortal dignity, 
the miseries and afflictions of my state." 

C 
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Sustained zest marks the deepest, best-staminated 
souls. Others must use well their good moments to 
increase around them the flavours of truth — must 
dandle themselves at times, to gain vigour at times — 
must, after a faithful effort at evolving, give way to 
receiving ; they must get sympathy ; they must inter- 
change the care of truth with the care of health and 
life. 

The advances in English history, made through 
English general feeling, sometimes have more of heart 
or character than thought in them. It is wonderful 
with what slow heads — but with mainly right instincts — 
they at last blundered right, as a blind insect in a room 
beats out its way to freedom and light. That assembly 
of men which declared the Independence, and that 
other assembly which made the Constitution, of the 
United States — inheriting all this and all the fruits of 
all of it — united it with a political wisdom and an en- 
largement of thought which make them incomparably 
the greatest men and their work incomparably the 
greatest work done in the histories of nations as to the 
affairs of nations. 

The political cry, " Keep it before the people," as in 
advertisements and preaching, implies the common 
characteristic of men, — that they will assume to be of 
truth and importance what they always hear. Goethe 
says that thus men " ossify their organs of intelligence.*' 

The sophist can be found in all departments, 
addressing and flattering the weaknesses of the world, 
and leading it through these " as tenderly by the nose 
as asses are " to do the drudgery of his work. 
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The pictures famous for miracle-working are poor. 

In governments, theory presumes a perfect know- 
ledge of man in relationship, and of social interests, 
while accommodation to fact presumes that he may 
show himself differently, or that affairs may, and allows 
the arrangement to be made by the very form and 
body of the fact itself. But on the other hand this 
watching of fact alone leads, as I think it once led 
Burke, to forget that there is an ideal toward which 
the grossness of actual plans should be watchfully and 
slowly refined. 

The unknown, the unbounded, is the natural home 
of man ; he enters it as his native palace. 

In whatever form of virtue human nature may put 
itself, be sure that under it the old roots will stay and 
prevail ; but for a time every new form of virtue wiH 
carry unsuspected its seamy side. 

Some few fontal gifts being given, nature is most 
liberal afterward. 

Much forecast is morbid and unfit for man. Calm 
vigorous guidance of the events as they come, shaping 
now with a bold hand and a general glance, neither 
scrupulously nor timidly — that is the wisdom of a man. 

We are lured forward ever by the honey which is 
on our own bill, as the beetle in the fairy tale. 

Let a man be employed to look on one side of. a 
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question, or let him enter on details with a bias, and 
conviction will grow with a geometrical rapidity. 
There is so much good in the bad, and there is so 
much bad which looks like a sister or cousin of the 
good, that a man in a dark cavern can almost reach 
the conviction that he " sits i* th* centre and enjoys 
bright day." 

A snow-storm reveals an ocean of directions, and 
yet the whole with one direction. At certain lulled or 
regulated moments the flake? move like waters in 
spring, or like the motions of birds and life, and then 
become an utter image of abandonment, as of events 
thronged and precipitate, — these wandering, light, 
sportive feathers of snow, all obeying a power of such 
might as gravity. How lenient and gentle is the 
constraint of this majestic power! how free their 
careers seem ! how fatal in fact ! 

Our high material civilization is a sacrifice of the 
few to the education of the many. Its motives are 
comfort, including independence, estimation of self 
and others, which are high motives for the mass, and 
work out high results and faculties for them. But the 
higher culture waits the completion of this and looks 
to its noble coming hour. 

To dare that which is thought impossible — ^to push 
aside "the wisdom of the prudent," and to become 
"foolishness" — ^to act with magnificent boldness out 
of the centre of the heart — that seems to be the god- 
like in man, and has wrought all the spiritual and 
some of the material miracles of history. 
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Reserve the purchasable splendours of life to aid as 
the inner lights grow dull ; but waste them not, as they 
are wasted, on brides and youth and children. 

We are greater learners than we know. In the 
school of Nature are many classes, and the weakness 
through which we fail in one direction gives us success 
in another. 

In many souls which are inconstant in their purposes, 
there is not merely a weakness of will, but such a 
disgust with objects as is noble in itself; for it is a 
declaration that these are not agreeable to the native 
quality of their souls. On the other hand, the great 
actors in human history, while to be admired for a 
sublime force of will, often derive much of their steadi- 
ness from an earthly soul. But it must be confessed 
that we ought oftener to presume a superiority of will 
to account for persistency than nobility of instinct 
to account for inconstancy. 

If you oppose yourself to whatever has aught in it, 
the object will be magnified in proportion to the hate, 
and so revenge itself of the hate. Malice and envy 
exaggerate much more than love. 

You sometimes cannot get the significance of a 
thing until you exaggerate it, and thus define more 
clearly the points of its likeness or difference. Thus in 
character a less degree will puzzle you till you find a 
greater. People are always taught by exaggerations. 

Man will build his stately cabins, though an architect 
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• has gone before him who has spread the heavens and 
laid the earth's foundations and piled mountains and 
sloped the long ranges of hills and curved the valleys ; 
and lookers on count the great work cheap, and are 
lost in their own sublime ant-hills. Yes ; but the 
glory of forms is not entirely in their greatness, and 
man shapes with a creative and not ignoble ideal, 
differing from the great builder however in this — that 
he encloses, while God opens ; his most magnanimous 
work is an enclosure, a segregation. Could we but 
know the form and expression of the universe ! 

A keen sense of the wrong by another justifies us to 
ourselves in feeling and acting as great or greater 
wrongs. When we are right, or where we are innocent 
in part, there above all others is the time to beware. 

Never omit an opportunity to widen your interest 
by attention to the thing and sympathy with others. 
But it must be remembered that there are ranges of 
interest enough within your own susceptibility, and 
not to break your head against walls which somewhere 
meet the widest man. Clear it is, however, that as 
families of people are all about us, whose value is 
unknown to us until we cross the barrier, so with 
objects. 

In judging others, specially the other sex, we judge 
as those who see the same objects, but standing in an 
atmosphere differently lighted. 

It is the unhappiness of prosperity that we have 
many things in the possession of which we feel no 
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delight, and often much annoyance, while the absence 
of them will be the source of affliction. " Pleasure to 
have it, none ; to lose it, pain/' 

A man may live all his life and never hear the word 
which should be spoken to him. 

It were a mad thing to think to fix social chaos into 
order by a principle of mere anarchy, which begins 
perhaps by a look of system, and ends by deepening 
and confusing chaos itself. 

The remedies of diseases are diseases; and you 
must not judge the true state by them. 

It is well for the really great man that he is not 
recognized, and his issues ; for the world would 
destroy him ; yet here as everywhere there is excess 
on right and left 

The chief merit of aphorism is that all the wool in 
which jewels are wrapped is taken out 

There is no greater width of moral nature than that 
which combines hatred of vices with love of men. 

This is a Christian line in Wordsworth : 

" Imploring or commanding with meet pride." 

Nature builds as magnificently in ice and clouds as 
in granite. What is for a moment she informs with a 
soul as fine as were it for eternity. 
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If you write a book of human nature for yourself, 
you will find that you can afterward get much of it 
before others. 

,What form are my possessions in? Character? 
talents? beautiful objects? objects impl3dng directly 
affections and duties ? or merely in objects which will 
give gratification to senses and to vanity and to non- 
moral power ? 

Dr. Johnson and Goethe held that intellectual 
attainments increase, while goodness does not, in age. 
A religious taste, I think, declines last, meaning by 
that its more spiritualized sentiments. But it is of no 
importance : sensation survives everything else. 

We suffer from the prejudices of men, but how in- 
comparably more are we indebted to those prejudices 
proceeding from the imagination and heart ! 

The peace after a violent agony — as the rack — 
exalts to bliss the ordinary sensations, so that, viewed 
in respect to possible suffering, our poorest condition 
is a heaven. But in such peace, as also in the peace 
from afflictions, do not forget it is momentary. It is 
nothing but an interposed solace, everywhere found 
where life is continued. 

How poor the task of him who traces a river to 
its source or marks the bounds of ancient empire, 
compared to his who traces, discriminates, reveals the 
obscure procession of immortal character upward from 
its dark foundation 1 
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It IS a mistake to say that there is nothing of the 
man Shakespeare in his works : his wide personality 
is fully there. 

Wherever thought, expression, or act, which natuiv 
ally occur, and which may innocently come forth (if 
there be the ordinary average of innocence), are yet kept 
back, there is prudery, whether it be in social usages, 
in personal acts, demeanour or talk. 

No fine soul lives long without being visited by a 
thought of the beauty of entire self-devotion, the ex- 
quisite delight of yielding self to what is higher than 
self. What hinders from this heavenly passion ? 

The amount of suffering under misfortune is 
measured by the amount of struggle against it, and 
that by the strength of affections and will, unless 
where a higher class of affections and will come in 
to control. Usually therefore he who grieves most is 
higher in the ranges of character. 

A long storm clears slowly, reluctantly, grudgingly, 
in nature and the soul. 

Every day is coloured to the soul by the finer 
shadows of the passions, though unconsciously, just as 
all nature is coloured by the common daylight, though 
the sun himself be hid. The passions, in supplying 
the colouring to the imagination, furnish unspeakably 
more of charm to life than by their intense and con- 
scious action. 
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The great interest of life — ^that which lies below all 
others — is in freshness or newness of faculty ; but if 
a higher interest may be formed not subject to this 
law, that were the best indication of the permanence 
of our being. 

The past is contained in us ; the future contains us. 

Man's highest feelings are his rarest, yet his few 
sublime moments are of wonderful power through the 
rest Evidently he is not finished. 

The habit of knowing accurately is connected with 
that of speaking accurately, and the latter is the hinge 
itself of speaking morally. 

How much man has conquered, when the coming of 
so great an evil as winter is met as we meet a summer 
night, or rather as a more bracing morning ! 

If you would know the force of opinion, see " what 
tender woman would suffer to hide her shame." 

He who speaks out the word that is in the heart 
of a society, not only relieves and gratifies it by 
expression, but also gives more vivid life to the 
internal condition, perpetuates it, and to a certain 
degree facilitates its recurrence ever after. 

Civilization has yet to present a great heart-charac- 
ter : it is made up of lesser morals and intellectualities. 

In judging of the misery of the world we must 
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remember the fact that sufferings of all sorts give the 
deepest tone to all enjoyments and all reliefs. 

I cannot stand too firmly upon my own natural 
character, nor can I sympathize too freely with the 
natural peculiarities of others. Paul's character is an 
example of both. So rarely is the diffusive united 
with the centralizing character, that the latter only is 
thought individual, and the former alone thought 
catholic. 

Qualities of all sorts create or destroy their opposites. 

Whatever preserves the theory of good and true, 
unmodified by the weakness of practice, still keeps the 
heavens stretched above our heads. Yet a theory 
injures if too far above the practically possible of 
^man. 

Who are the savages? — the wild and naked men 
who are ignorantly brutes, or the men clothed and 
tame in cities, who have cut their way through the 
life and core of the conscience, and are become brutes 
intelligently, scientifically, and sit down to their vices 
with faces cruel and stained with the blood of the 
spirit ? 

The quality of the soul is undeniably told from its 
objects. We need not be disturbed how others rate 
us : our own inward life sets the mark of our value. 

Our teachers at once lighten and obscure the way. 
Constantly to recognize their light and their darkness 
is the greatest of the attainments of the scholar. 
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The judgment of the best contemporaries sees the 
faults better ; the judgment of posterity sees the 
merits better. 

If I say the delusions of selfishness are such that a 
man may murder his fellow in cold blood for a little 
money, and yet ask the direction of God, it would 
seem incredible ; but it has been actual 

In self-culture, or in the conduct of affairs, to know 
your end and to know what goes to the end, and to 
reserve your strength unwasted to these, is success : 
for it is ability and industry and economy. And it is 
true of higher as of lower effort 

To use even profusely your influence for right 
things at the right moment is not to expend, but to 
increase it. He alone economizes who knows both to 
retain and scatter. 

Sympathy will give the sufferer one sort of strength 
and " rough electric shocks " of reason another ; to^ 
gether they stand as the whole art of aidance. 

Small things try us most to bear ; small things try 
us most to da 

The infinite reaches and hopes and expectations 
toward good — specially toward the high and vastly 
faithful in love — are the experiences of strength before 
the experiences of weakness which comes soon from 
within and from without ; and then, spoiled by the 
heavenly vision, we lose the measure of things on 
earth, and " rather than be less, care not to be at all." 
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With despair the scoff is bom ; but whether that settle 
into acid dark denial, or become tinged with sorrow, 
softened with still generous feelings and wishes, and 
dissipated with work on a new model, accepting our- 
selves and the creation as they are, tests and measures 
the selfish and unselfish in man. 

The passage of the soul from the ideal to the real, 
and what wreck, what saving, — some novel not yet 
written, some drama hitherto unplayed may hereafter 
set forth worthily. 

Of the schoolmen, astonishing is the sense of truth 
in the merely logical faculty, and of blindness in the 
intuitive. But do we not injustice here ? Taking the 
postulates of Scripture as absolutely as they did, and 
with their method of interpretation, the result was 
inevitable. The instinct of truth was undeveloped ; 
the instinct for that basis shows out of proportion 
with the satisfied harmonies of a system. 

No state of society has truly emerged from barbar- 
ism, where every man may not cultivate and express 
himself as a peculiar and excellent individuality. 

Man's great defect is that he has not hardihood 
enough to cross rough barriers. 

Enthusiasms are of most value where most rare, — to 
strengthen the will of the refined. 

What renders an idea necessary for the mass de- 
stroys its grace in part to the individual ; and what 
is professed and practised in the mass puts the heart 
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in much of a false attitude, substituting approval, 
opinion, and authority for conviction. Must this for 
ever crush or force into hostility the spontaneous? 
Yes ; ever the leading souls must have the baptism 
of fire to pass through, or be degraded by refusing it. 
Higher discipline for the higher. 

The view of the will-faculty as a self-producer is 
consistent with ancient Lutherism and Calvinism, 
which only assert practical deadness of the power, 
through sin, leaving the faculty and its constant 
responsibility to act intact This is a faithful render- 
ing of the human consciousness. In all things hope 
well of your possibilities, for it is based on truth in 
every case, and gives to life not only the sole spring 
of ascent but of enjoyment The life of the heart 
requires hope's large horizons. 

To take as much of the moral life as possible out of 
the style of duty, and resolve it into free spontaneity 
is the rule ; always and of necessity enough of duty 
remains to try the whole of the best-succoured energies 
of the will. 

I do not recall whether it was Bacon or another, who 
noticed that, if you wish to introduce a fact as if not 
to bear upon a thing disagreeable, you must introduce 
it as bearing upon something else known to be of great 
import to yourself. 

The whole of the moral training of men for this 
or any world lies in one sentence — ^the excitements 
of good and evil. The great and simple cUt is of 
encouragement and disapproval. 
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Many there are who are not less wicked, but only 
less bold ; but with the most I suppose the want of 
energy comes from other voices which make them- 
selves heard within — ^if not of virtue, then of propriety 
or the like. When such do enter on an evil plan 
they draw it as much as possible to the better side, 
and so are at once more feeble and hypocritical, while 
they are less purely wicked. 

Whatever you would proceed upon, get as near and 
heart-to-heart with the facts as possible ; then " know 
your mind ; " and to secure it make up your consent to 
a sacrifice, for such there must be in all delicate and 
important acts. 

The few millions of babes now bom are in thirty 
years to contain the whole human residuum from 
blood to worship. This rapid transition — that the new 
must take up so quickly all the transmission of the 
old — makes a miracle what is done, but assures that 
every generation drops behind a vast amount which 
perishes with it 

Single great souls do not bring the day, but rise 

first to meet it. When the spring touches them they 

answer first. By the first light they wake — by it, or 

with it in sweet sympathy : 

"As the lark 
Springs from the ground, the mom to gratulate." 

Wordsworth. 

"And now the herald lark 
Left his ground-nest, high towering to descry 
The Mom's approach, and greet her with his song." 

Milton. 
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Differences and perspective are only things from 
around a man's feet ; even past and future look con- 
temporaneous, and all the distant uniform, as the stars 
of heaven seem spangled upon one surface in the dome 
above. But the dome is a fiction of the eye, and 
truths, as well as facts, deepen far away from this 
surface and order. 

A man's true dignity is self-reliance in his own 
department, and childlike teachableness elsewhere. 
All may thus be " aplomb " — the line of real gentle- 
manliness. 

Faith gives to understanding its world, and inspires 
it with power and joy to test and possess it Every 
new generalization of the understanding is but a new 
and fuller possessing of what we have ; every new 
reach of faith is a new world created by us and for us. 

To love some, effeminates when they are with us, 
and bequeaths nothing when they are taken. To love 
others strengthens in the wholesome joy, and leaves 
the strength when they are gone : 

"The music in my heart I bore 
Long after it was heard no more." 

If all the truth which has been as a day in all 
directions — if this had been, could be, preserved as a 
stock — if the clear exposure of falsehood once well 
done (as a sheet of light passed through the intricate 
web of a spider built up in a dark comer) had not to 
be done again and again, and perhaps under circum- 
stances less favourable — then what advance! But 
see what is now necessary ! 
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The business of fighting lies, " flinging a torch into 
every infested hole " — more of it ought to be done ; 
yet merely turn to do this and pass. Your work is 
better for yourself and others to create truth in love. 

Better to be insane with the insane than the only 
sane man in a world of madmen, is a counsel of the 
socialist indeed. Enter into Nature's storehouse : all 
these are beneficent powers, treasures for the endow- 
ment of man, but quiet and waiting, for their time is riot 
yet. A few of them have told their secret, and coverecj 
with beauty and content the face of society. 

You cannot make it or find it in the laboratory ; 
the methods and apparatus of research cannot torture 
out its secret; the astronomic glasses cannot see a 
ray, a twinkle, of its star ; nor the calculus measure 
its distance, or infer its times ; no newsman can report 
of it ; the adventurer and the navigator have not sailed 
into its silent sea ; science covers the fields of nature 
with her hounds, but they do not track it; the 
vulture's eye hath not seen it ; it is hid save to simple 
and obedient hearts, wherein voices are always saying, 
** The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; and to depart 
from evil is understanding." 

Among the woes of the world there is this woe, 
which happens sometimes to many, and often to a 
chosen few ; to be of higher knowledge and power 
than others, to stand as a seeing and strong spirit 
among the weaklings and the blind, while the mo- 
mentous issues of life are perilled, or worked weakly 
out, or quite lost. This has been the woe of the 
higher spirits of every time. 

D 
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Wherever there is wish and will, that is the spon- 
taneous title to the object — ^both right and power — and 
only experience can disprove it : — Does this translate 
the " survival of the fittest " to survive ? 

It is remarkable how a slight uncertainty, added to 
a certain distance, will reduce the vastest motives to a 
practical zero. 

The struggles, the self-estimations, of families and 
persons, rating themselves high, holding aloof from 
those, aspiring after these — I am not very much sur- 
prised by this at the beginning and ignorant season 
of life ; but, when a man goes on and knows anything 
solid, that he can endure in himself or permit in his 
household this worn-out stuff of his early vanity is 
an immeasurable pettiness. 

If you would test the nature of any thing, regard 
it in the simplest circumstances of its action : every 
complication vastly covers up the truth. So of man. 

Praise and blame follow success and failure, except 
where men clearly see the littleness of all human 
ability in the sphere of action or in the case in hand. 
But, as this is rare, nature forces man to Napoleon's 
alternative — succeed or perish. 

If you would know what self-love can do, see a 
man, through and through mean and wicked, yet 
covering all this in his very heart, and not disgusted 
at himself — ^rather pleased with himself — as the spider 
is not disgusted with his ugliness, or the toad with his 
own venom. 
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"John, Bishop of Chartres, walking abroad one day 
at noon, met a woman, tall, barefooted, and of a 
majestic aspect, carrying a torch in one hand, and in 
the other a cruse of water. * Why do you carry these 
things ? * * I am going to bum up heaven and extin- 
guish hell, to the end that men may love God for 
himself " 

The cavernous spaces of the past seem peopled 
with obscure crowds, vast, confused, half-brutal, and 
we hear 

" Sounds of insult, shame, and wrong, 
And trumpets blown for wars.'' 

We have in history and experience enough of a 
past to suggest large possibilities of human nature ; 
but we persistently force the past into the mould of 
the present, and even the unusual of to-day into the 
mould of the usual. And the scope of liuman nature 
yet before us we do not dream of. Perhaps it may be 
said that every trait of the abnormal in man is the 
first hint of a new world of possibility, and may be 
used by us to surmise it. The arguments as to facts 
or truths based on a knowledge of man may have 
a rough correctness in the same day and place of 
common human nature, though subject in particulars 
to the very greatest exceptions ; but in judging the 
human nature of distant and peculiar times and 
places there is great chance of error in assuming 
clear likeness. The syllogism based on human nature 
is the favourite mode of modem reasoning as to 
man in history, but the uncertainty of the premises is 
plain. 
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On the whole the peculiarities of Christ and Christi- 
anity were foreign to Milton. He was both Hebrew 
and Pagan at their top, softened somewhat by Christi- 
anity, and coloured by the atmosphere of Italy, and 
taking his last mould in England under the two great 
contending influences of Puritanism on one hand and 
church and king on the other. Full of delicacies, but 
" built heroic." 

It IS as easy for a man to work for self in working 
religion as to preach for self in preaching it The mode 
is according to the genius of the man. The worker, 
however, is the better counterfeit, for action always 
seems to smack of reality. 

Some natures, some wits, like the passing shadows 
in the clouds, make up for incompleteness and insta- 
bility by their light and eternal changeableness. 

We forget duty, and the only way not to is to seize 
the earliest and all the moments for its practice. 

An important part does the soul play in vision. It 
opens to the aspect or hint of an object which interests, 
and shuts to the rest ; it is dead to one thing and alive 
to another ; and from its rapid comparative anatomy 
will take the merest fragment or likeness of that which 
interests, and reconstruct the whole. 

One man uses insults to insult himself; another uses 
them to honour himself withal. Under insult and wrong 
the wise man might say, " I think they misjudge and 
mistake the fault ; I think they may be comparing me 
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erroneously with others ; and I think also that theirs is 
not the hand to hold the balance or the rod ; but, these 
things being said, and apart from these, and taking all 
together, they have not smitten me as I merit." 

He who admires all, much undervalues some. 

He never comes back to the same virtue who has 
once left it, any more than he who has once doubted 
ever recovers the same truth. It is a new order of virtue 
and truth to which he must come. All coming to virtue 
and truth is, to be sure, a coming back to the Father's 
house ; but the prodigal with the new garment and the 
new ring, and seated amid the music of the old home, 
is not the innocent boy. 

When I look at the good and noble, and at the weak 
and bad, in each I see myself with a difference, and feel 
that neither is far off from me, though I know not which 
is the farthest. 

1st What is the fact? 2nd. Why is there such a 
fact ? 3rd. Make the best of the fact. 

Regardless of all the past, mould yourself each day 
by your best, though that best be the worst to all the 
world and to you formerly. Be original, if need be, in 
your ways of happy goodness. 

How fair this world, how peaceful these heavens, to 
every new-coming generation ! Children play on the 
battle-fields at the beginning of another spring. 
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I admire the valour of Rome, the march of whose 
armies had the measure and ring of fate ; but I admire 
the barbarian valour which to the last dared meet and 
prove the shock of her power. 

The mind fitted for success in contemplation, instead 
of being the same, is widely other than the mind fitted 
for success in action. 

One needed power, and possessed it — ^not in force, not 
in will, not in the violent passions, not in the intensities 
of self, but — in the deepest yet most quiet feelings of 
the soul, in lowliness, gratitude, generous and gentle 
affections, the equable, the invincible energies of the 
spirit. 

Can you realize amid all surface-differences the 
essential depths and interests of your soul in every being 
you meet ? you are then a philanthropist 

A man is never supremely miserable until he himself 
has conspired with fortune against himself. " Have 
patience with all things but chiefly have patience with 
yourself." 

** Know thyself" is not so great a speech as " Know 
each other." 

What mental powers also, or at least what enhance- 
ment and control of them must there be by the moral 
powers in order to justice ; for to be just requires an 
inward exchange of myself with him that is against 
me, and a remembering that " everyone is as much to 
himself as we are to ourselves." 



r 
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I feel justice to be infinitely more valuable than I 
am, or my dearest wishes. 

Lightly or unjustly to forsake friends is the highest 
of crimes ; to be forsaken by them, while it is the 
greatest of misfortunes, may also be the greatest of our 
glory and honours. 

People talk of "the truth," meaning always their 
truth, as if it were their wife or child or their own pair 
of slippers. 

If untaught men and women would just come to be of 
the opinion that they don't know everything, and that 
to know spiritual excellence is not as direct and easy a 
thing as looking at a house, then there would be hope. 
An untaught man, if he has sense, will wait days, 
months, years, before he forms an opinion upon the 
merits of a picture, at least before he will intrude it 
and proclaim it If the judges think well of it, and 
he does not see his way yet, he will wait. He will 
practise his eye upon it ; he will think, compare, be 
silent and at least ready to feel. Are the ascensions 
of the soul not as high and as far beyond the eye, its 
secret as enveloped, as the refinements of beauty ? 

The mutual effects should be traced which the moral 
taste and taste of beauty have and ought to have. 

There is room on the earth fbr one who should 
possess a taste for truth, a disgust of the unreal, of 
ancient sophist and modern humbug — a passionate 
devotion to simple reality, in word, in character, in act. 
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and hating with " an unquiet and intolerant scorn the 
hollow puppets of a hollow age." 

As selfish vanity will make a man genial and kindly 
spontaneously to-day, it will make him treacherous, 
malicious, and hateful to-morrow, with no change but 
this — that the same people who serve his importance 
this year injure it the next. 

The power of enjoying virtue some can satisfy only 
under poetical conceptions. The highest literary taste 
accepts life dirty-handed as it is ; and the robust moral 
taste finds interest in man despite those blurs which 
an inverted sensibility deems great, and which always 
stand between it and reality. 

Where I pull down false facts or reputations which 
are used to tread upon others, or upon me, I am 
defending others or myself. This is noble perhaps in 
the first case, and not unworthy in the other case, 
though not Christian perhaps. 

What a man says to his wife is commonly the test 
of what is his charitable temper ; for there is many a 
good tongue which is fashioned by fear. 

Keep up your moral ideal and the vividness of 
your moral sensibilities, but spend them upon your- 
self, unless where public good is concerned. That is 
the usual Christian advice ; but, apart from the fact 
that it is more easy and so useful, does it not make a 
better society ? ' 
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Enthusiasm is the suitable accord of the soul to 
great ideas. 

Religious cant is but the mannerisni of a divine 
style ; it sings duty and hope, not out of the living, 
fiery heart, but out of the throat of an automaton. ^ 

The smatterer in religion thinks it fine to cant ; th6 
smatterer in thought thinks it fine to cant against 
canting. 

It is astonishing that whole races of men can live 
as they are now without the refreshment of a g^eat 
thought or generous excitement. War is a sad relief. 

A right idea of one sex as to the other will most 
effectually produce its correlative. 

There could be no greater infelicity than to be too 
sharp-sighted in sense, except it were to be too sharp- 
sighted in knowledge of each other. 

" The valour of all nations," says Sir Thomas Browne, 
" was gathered into the valour and made the glory of 
Rome." So of other masteries — thetop takes all belowit. 

Suffer all disesteem, for you can master that nearly 
as well as a little, and with much extra benefit 

The proportion of substance to feather is different 
in different birds, but not nearly so different as in man. 

Was it " The mistake of Pheidias in that noble statue 
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of Jupiter — that if he had risen he had borne up the 
roof of the temple," or was every temple too small for 
him ? 

We have new teeth given to the mouth, hair for 
baldness, brown for gray, means to freshen and tint 
the complexion, paddings to eke out the poor frame, 
machines by which an hour a day to shape the nose, 
as the Indians give their children new heads and the 
Chinese new feet. All this and much more ; but this 
is the surface. Here is medicine — a very world of 
science and remedy so called : but for all this the 
enjoyment of two or three of nature's great benignities, 
motion, air, water, warmth, and the peace of the heart 
will give you the health and beauty you are destined 
to have. It is so with the soul. There are sciences 
and arts of religion, of ethics, of casuistry ; there are 
myriads of wise rules and education ; the world is 
filled with the din of *the schools; but for the health 
and beauty of your soul the whole is simply : — Love 
and trust your God, and do the good which lies next 
to you. 

Not silence about others, but any way of feeling 
and talking about them which will not on the whole 
injure them or injure yourself. It is absurd to teach 
the body of mankind that a subject so natural as each 
other should be practically banished from the tongue. 

It is possible and not unusual to see men of science 
with the dryest light in their science become visionaries 
or at least childishly prepossessed and one-sided in 
mixed or moral or political questions. 



F 
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Ambitious men need wish no higher originality — no 
more comprehensive and important knowledge than 
to know, with a little realization, those things which 
are the ABC, even of the lightest class of people : for 
we see always that he arrests the world most who 
utters its commonplaces as if of his own knowledge. 

Judgment depends in some departments upon the 
presence of the imaginative power to lay the facts in 
vivid reality before us : in others upon the absence 
of sensibilities which distort facts. So the dryness of 
the mind aids the judgment in the departments of 
affairs, philosophy, science, as Washington, Newton, 
attest, while the fullness of imaginative sensibility 
gives to Shakespeare his exquisite discernment. The 
judgment of Newton, Locke, Washington, Wellington, 
and such men might be next to comic upon the poetry 
of Tennyson, and e converso. Yet in the dryest 
department there is a different sort of imaginative 
sensibility, though it is not so called. 

As in government, so in thought, the licences of 
freedom are far better than the order of slavery — that 
is death. 

As the subject of conversation varies, know how to 
take the position of master or pupil or equal. 

I have known a man who truly said : " I have all my 
life been the martyr of many things — an exquisite 
martyr of truth to stupidity and error, an exquisite 
martyr of certain delicate and honourable feelings to 
jpoarse and low conceptions and sentiments ; but the 
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martyrdom of religion and religious morality I know 
nothing of and am no sharer in its glories." 

How far does man's jurisdiction extend in the judg- 
ment of man ? Certainly when public ends require it, 
or the man's good, or defence of self; certainly also 
where it is pure study of nature under moral rules, 
and even where it is pure intellection, apart from all 
morals, so it be not to heart-injury. But where, under 
any of the above pretences or no pretence, men are 
examined and judged in a way to exalt self, or to sate 
envy or dislike, or to create a dislike from the general 
pleasure of hating, the case is different. 

No man, whatever his sense of justice, however 
broad his views and even sympathies, can clearly judge 
others unless the keen self-feelings are much chastened, 
nor without humbleness and love ; for, although the 
humbleness of love somewhat beclouds intellectual 
truth, it saves more intellectual truth than it conceals, 
and at the same time saves moral life, which is more 
than truth. 

We cannot have too little faith in the duration of 
the modes and forms of society and its ideas, or too 
much faith in the indestructibility and power of the 
great physical and spiritual instincts of man. The 
race will be propagated ; the world will be worked ; 
an invisible life will surround man ; and all not the 
less, but the more, from every great historical change. 

The demand for justice, so strong in some natures, 
and somewhat excusing their eager rush for judgment, 
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may be quieted, as Paul quieted his own personal soul, 
by remembering that there is one that seeth and 
judgeth, and that justice may be done even though you 
and your friends should quite neglect it. " Men ought 
not to be so apt to damn those whom they have no skill 
to try." Yet this too may quiet excesses ; for man is 
here for judgment and plenty of justice, — let him only 
be certain that it is good and sweet, and such as he 
wishes enacted toward himself. 

There is a knowledge of human nature which is 
simply a knowledge of the devilish side of men, and 
there is a knowledge which is confined to the better 
element ; but to know and allow fully for both in just 
proportions is so wide that it must be very rare. 

The writer or orator who trusts to his matter alone, 
and the man who in living trusts to his merits alone, 
must have a stupendous matter and merit to be 
visible. 

Man at all times has suffered under what may be 
called the intemperance and tyranny of a part, of one 
side. Usually it has been of force, of the passions, 
of the imagination, of the conscience, or of certain 
blendings of these. But now it is the pure intellect ; 
and if ever a tyrant had the promise of a long, power- 
ful, and growing reign, it is this one ; and his reign 
will destroy much, but it will lay broad and deep some 
bases of a higher sovereignty. 

A difference between law and gospel is — ^the shep- 
herd driving his sheep, and the sheep running after 
him. 
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The scattered anecdotes of the varied nobleness of 
humanity, collected with a catholic taste and conned 
with a catholic and receptive heart, would be a Bible 
pf morality. What a being would he be who had a 
fruitful sympathy with this wide and divine company ! 

It is a great thing to drive out little and mean things 
by things greater and purer, though they be not al- 
together great or altogether pure. 

It is not by the just and discerning — it is not by 
virtues — that penalties are inflicted upon the evil : it 
is by their own vices or the vices of others. Wrongs 
punish wrongs, and so even most of the justice in the 
world is mixed and obscured. And even where evil 
meets penalty the penalty is confused if the judge be 
unjust 

It is not merely the despot, the savage, or the child 
who would cut down the tree to gather the fruit, but 
all who allow power to run with the passions, who 
transfer power from reason and conscience to the 
vicious wish — which is the very tyranny of the world, 
whether on thrones or in nurseries. 

The two things most important for man to realize 
are : first, the will without him ; second, the will within 
him — :not to make the universe and himself machines. 

He who has mastered himself, in his soul there is 
not only the power of a rightly ordered kingdom, but 
a superadded strength, for here the legitimate master 
must by force win his rightful place, and by force hold 
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it. It is as if the vigour of the usurper were added to 
all moral powers. 

Ages differ, not only in the tendency of man to sub- 
due himself, but still more in the tendency of the age 
to accept as a master the man who has power over 
himself and wisdom. If we judge civilization and the 
height of a period by the greater ease with which the 
royal man takes the royal place, we must reverse many 
of our judgments as to civilization. 

Wherever human nature in man or institution runs 
the highest, there expect it to run the lowest ; and 
too often a noble spasm embodied in an institution, 
has scarcely taken shape when its spirit vanishes ; as 
if the spirit which, like a mighty wind, had blown out 
the concave of the heaven, expired in the effort and 
left the vault to be supported by pigmy demons hired 
by the fees which the whole race gave from admiration 
of the splendid spect?icle. 

The ignorance which is because of remoteness is 
sometimes no greater than the ignorance of nearness : 
strangeness and distance are often no more blinding 
than familiarity. 

A judicial and noble historian can do something to 
rectify and settle the world's opinion as to what has 
been ; yet what is that after all but to cut over again 
the epitaphs in this great cemetery? As a tribunal 
high raised to judge events and actors while passing, 
the Press so far has failed. 
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Will man ever be civilized enough to wish a correcter 
judgment on what is passing, as it passes, — to sacrifice 
anything in order to establish and sustain such a 
tribunal ? But if the people do not know their best 
men or most fit, even of those whom they see and 
touch, how shall they know them afar off and in 
spheres where the people are no judges? If every 
town and county would name the men best and most 
capable, and these would care for the shaping of local 
opinion, with a Press — if large sections of these would 
meet and become familiar and name a smaller body, 
and so to the top, — what then? Two governments, 
as in old Japan, two powers, as Church and State in 
the Middle Ages, an unofficial side organized ? Has 
not the meanest country enough men for a court of 
honour? has not any people virtue enough to be 
influenced by such better-guided opinion ? Its army 
is irrelevant to the purpose. 

Wherever I am called upon to decide in thought or 
act it must be on the present light of my nature, 
whether that light refers the decision to another or 
keeps it to itself. Private judgment is as a matter of 
fact inalienable. But its insight being consciously so 
limited, is rightly led to take in other judgments 
where it is impossible it should know ; and there is no 
department of either intuition or logic where this is 
not needed. So then, while I must every moment 
judge for myself of truth and duty, I must also judge 
and select my teachers or co-workers, and through 
them every moment fit myself for better judgment of 
truth and of them. That judgment of my leaders 
(whether truth or truth-teachers) is every moment 
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private, yet every moment derived from my trustful 
leaning on those without. I am always the decider, 
yet always deriving my ability in that from leaning 
on others. Three usual errors there are: the in- 
dividual cutting himself away from the mass, or 
choosing his mass wrongly or permanently, or yield- 
ing his individuality to the mass. The correction and 
training of one's own genius by the social level shows 
us that it is not the mass but the highest points of 
consciousness with which we should commune. 

I see an excess and even a madness in the man of 
the world and in the theologian. I wish to be equally 
far from both. The madness of the spiritual enthusiast 
I admire, and tell him it lacks nothing but continuance. 

I saw in Genoa Paganini's fiddle, which his music 
seemed to have saturated and richly darkened — better 
than those wooden souls which, played upon for fifty 
years by every finer influence, are still not musical. 

Whenever you find any subject of thought or writing, 
or any book or theme, or habit and region of your 
thought, grown tame, recollect promptly the great 
riches really around you, and leave for new lands 
without loss of time. 

Humility is where modesty and generosity step 
before justice. 

Men who do business, what business do they ? what 
IS the thing which as a matter of course makes men 
busy, and so is business ? — ^what is it, this business of 

£ 
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immortal men ? " No admission except on business " 
labels every heart. No nobler motto than that, but, I 
ask again, what business ? 

The hardest point in the problem of the education 
of the race is to make the experience of its whole 
history effective upon each of its short generations. 
We carry by rote the experience of the past into the 
present, and the mechanical spirit of mankind, with 
all its evils, has this great good. Besides, we have the 
conserved treasures of men and thought. But the 
wisdom of history does the least How can it do 
more ? Conceive the infinite difficulties of the educa- 
tion of the race in such a manner, exposing the ad- 
vance at each point to the barbarism or pollution of 
all the rest, and charging it with the burden not only 
of self-defence but of universal conquest 

Is there any fixed order of individual or race 
advance ? — any tier of faculties to be first educated ? 

There are more miracles in man— there is more 
wrapped up in that familiar something, one's self— than 
is combined in the whole of the histories of wonder 
and in all actual history. 

There is a dumb ache in unused sensibilities, as 
love ; and that life-ache of many, is it not a sign that 
the wide wings are cramped and hurt, and in their 
pain prophesy of the joy and the power when out- 
stretched in ampler air ? All human beings are cer- 
tainly below their possibility. 
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The labours of Hercules always stand open and 
offer themselves to all, and the club stands ready for 
the man who has the same heart and the same hand. 
For in our world the Hon still walks, and the boar 
still whets his tusks upon the trees of the forest. 

Below us IS the unity before division ; above us is 
the unity after division ; between both we stand, — 
" Our little life is rounded by a sleep," 

It seems as if in the most important act of man, 
the continuation of his species, God would set forth to 
us that aspect in which we are purely his instruments 
and puppets. 

It may well happen that the nisus of the finest 
crystallization must first disorder by disintegrating the 
old masses, and that where the figure is complex 
the first lines of the new order may seem more con- 
fused than the old chaos. So in the regeneration of 
character and of nations and of the race. 

Man has now eyes which expand to look through a 
wider circumference than is lit by the light of the 
sun, which are so refined as to enter the invisible, and 
see ranges like the heavens in the atom ; he has a 
voice which speaks not for the spot but for the planet, 
not for the moment but for ages, not slow of utterance 
but which flashes its meaning over the land and sense 
through the seas in a moment. He has a hand which 
grasps nature lovingly and mightily, a hand which 
fashions, paints, carves, moulds, smites, and urges 
nature, finely elusive or massively resisting as she is. 
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how and whither he pleases. This evidently is the 
earth-god. And the dominion promised begins. "He 
shall have dominion also from sea to sea, and from 
the river unto the ends of the earth." 

The master-secret, which Socialists do but fumble, is 
to make individuals and their pursuits separate enough 
and interpenetrated enough. And if you will look 
successfully for fault and for remedy look just at this. 

The instinct of false conservatism is, " Keep up this 
glorious something which is at the top and don't ask 
what it is ; " the instinct of true advance is, " Let it be 
somewhat less glorious if it must, but let it be real." 

When a monk, truly believing that monkish prayers 
availed so much, prayed officially and was proud and 
loose — there was a psychological phenomenon. 

When all is quiet below, if you look up to the tree- 
tops you will see how beautifully the air is moving 
them and sending down their hum and rustle. So 
moves the invisible wind upon the highest minds of 
the race. 

Who has seen the winds? Yet what shapes, what 
motions, what gleamings of colour, what sounds, what 
powers they themselves reveal ! 

The eternal fight of rock and of the assailing sea 
goes on, but though stern, deep and steady the con- 
servatism of nature, the advance wins. Churned and 
fretted, it is cast back, but takes something and loses 
nothing. 
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Every wave comes as if it were the first time nature 
had beheld the achievement, — that first vivacity ! 

In near-sighted people the character gets the habit 
of dwelling further inward than the eye, hence inex- 
pressiveness. 

We have many volumes of good sayings, but if now 
a book could set out explicitly the silences of a wise 
and good man ! 

The language of genius is an organism of soul. 

Out of this scene of flowers and leaf, waters and 
birds and children, and the heavens radiant with light 
and life — out of this into the dark sick-chamber of an 
old and dying woman, or into the prison where the 
prisoner gets a lighter cell, but not one gleam of the 
sun or sight of a leaf, or into the house where the body 
of husband, father and breadwinner lies dead, gone 
for ever. Which shall interpret the other? Where 
is the deception ? 

Our creed, our prayers, our hymns, all rebuke us — 
this spiritual wardrobe of the church, these crowns and 
singing-robes of the saints and martyrs. We clothe 
ourselves in them, but they are so large and imperial 
that our littleness is dwarfed, and the hues of our 
flesh show more deadly in their colours. Shall we 
remove them? And what think you would be the 
worship we could put in their place ? 

To be a brave man I do not need the arms of 
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Hector or the plains of Troy ; to be a religious man 
I do not need the apparatus of a church or any other 
man's field of duty ; but to make my bravery or my 
religion efficient I need armour and apparatus and a 
field, and these best suited to me and my times. 

The pure height of the blue dome is lost to us, and 
a poor thin near covering of lifted cloud actually makes 
nobler heights to our eyes. 

On the earth, in the midst of foliaged trees, we can 
walk as sensible of this glory as if we knew nothing 
higher ; and yet at the same moment, with the " un- 
voyageable heavens" above, we are sensible of the 
nothingness of all beneath them. 

The world may live up to and past the thoughts of 
genius ; they may work his creative expressions into 
common speech ; they may even run beyond or aside 
from his ideals of human character and life, or lose 
interest in the combined force of the whole; but 
where there is an impression of noble individuality, 
men never willingly let it die. 

Ideas murmur and dumbly labour in the world, as 
a sleeping man under the weight of his dream ; but 
when at last, in some happy hour of some happy genius, 
the right word, a right image appears, the chaotic thing 
stands forth a cosmos, heat and smoke break to flame, 
and the conception enters into the treasures of the race. 

What to the gray eagle if there be no paradise-hues 
and gold-spots upon his mighty wing, as he sweeps 
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his majestic circles ? What are the hues upon the vast 
and feeble vans of the tiger-moth to this power and 
grace which moves king of the air, as if earth and the 
hearts of men were his tributaries ? 

Imagination is a necessary condition for the action 
of almost all benevolence, indulgence, friendship, love. 
What a fact it is that it is necessary to cover every- 
thing with the gold of delusion, in order to bear it ! 

The babe feeding on the bosom of the mother takes 
a life from her ; but the mother takes back a dearer 
life from the babe. The maternal soul alone in all 
nature fully meets the precept of the Lord of nature, 
and yielding her life finds it. 

Irreligious men like religion as a protector of the 
state, and as a defence against the heavens ; a strong 
bolt or a good bulldog to keep off robbers from the 
house ; a medicine or incantation to bind the storm- 
clouds and their lightnings. 

If I march with an army of benefactors through a 
region of habitual beggars and scatter loaves to them 
all, I seem to be doing something, but I am doing 
hardly more than nothing. Nay, in feeding the mouth 
I am feeding the habit of idleness and thievish de- 
pendence. If I set a thousand ploughs agoing in that 
region, with the beggars to guide them, and fill the 
lap of the earth with seed-wheat sown by the idle hand, 
I have recreated both man and his world in that spot. 

I have seen a noble sight, — an old man who has well 
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known what wickedness is done under the sun, who 
has waded through sorrows and disappointments, but 
who now, when the blood is thin and slow in his veins, 
keeps the generous hopes and faiths of his youth. The 
debased selfishness of man has a thousand times 
chilled him to the heart as if by a deadly cold, but 
the heart always grew warm again, and now at the 
end, unsubdued by facts, he keeps the old divine 
visions about him and walks toward the grave in the 
halo of his own light, speaking good of God and still 
prophesying nobly of man ; for he was appointed with 
all diviner spirits "to walk by faith and not by sight." 
In his gray hairs he is no less a calm enthusiast for 
righteousness, for freedom, and for the future of man. 

I have often observed that in one point men do not 
reach their truest manhood until they are old. Their 
false reverences seem to drop, and plain old men in 
the presence of all science and greatness are quite 
undisturbed. The fribble falls off as life goes on, and, 
shnple as they are, they know that they carry with 
them the few realities. 

When the means obstruct the way to the end ; " the 
lever is heavier than the burden to be lifted." 

The secret of political advance is not, "Wait for 
more light to give more freedom," or " Give freedom 
to make more light," but " Free to the extent of the 
light ; enlighten to the extent of the freedom." 

The superior mind and heart must learn once for all 
to forego the sympathies of brotherhood, and to be in 
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all things to men as the father to the child, even while 
the child ranks itself and with scorn as the head, and 
acts the tyrant in the house. 

A man forms a set of views which are to him as a 
mould, and any new thought only becomes intelligible 
and appropriated to him by being reduced into this 
form. So it happens that all the magnificences of fact 
and thought pass before him and serve but more fully 
to possess him with the old meagre outline already 
shaped. The beauties of language, the novelties of 
thought, are searched till the jejune face is found in 
them, and then the apotheosis quietly dismissed. In- 
finitely better is it for a man to allow a wider and 
wider number of principles, and a more various im- 
pression upon himself, even where he can not, even 
without the attempt to, unify them. We want the 
child-principle of the absolute reception of new things, 
as well as this constant humility of science. I would 
rather leave, for example, the thoughts and expressions 
of the Scriptures as in large part chaos, the possibility 
of a noble cosmos being yet before, than have it all 
potted or packed into the cosmos of John Calvin. 
Infinite circles, whose curves dip far beyond my 
vision, are better than a plain sharp square that I can 
walk around without taking breath. What an amazing 
responsibility the re-publishing such an image of God 
to the world, and so recklessly assumed ! I count that 
dogmatism as to nature is effrontery — but here! If 
there be anything sure as to the great dogmatists of 
the world, it is (whatever appearances there be to 
the contrary) a profound defect in reverence and 
humility. 
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What my conscience would regard as a very poor 
final account it can tolerate as a settlement, or at least 
as a postponement, for the present time. 

Toward slanderous people we ought to have either 
a completeness of distrust equal to their wickedness or 
a completeness of trust which can disarm it But there 
is an insanity of slander in respect to which the latter 
course would be futile. 

When the lightning falls, do you call it fear to step 
from the point where it may strike, or cowardice to 
draw it off with your conductor ? 

Revenge is doubtless a moral advance in the lives 
of some savages. It is still credited to civilized nations 
as virtue. 

Alas ! against what a pressure the good world ad- 
vances ! Holy truth recruits to her standard by little 
companies and single souls, and after long enticing 
and sad reluctance, while from great cities and the 
distant villages come joyful crowds pouring into the 
ranks against her. " Nevertheless we hold to this — 
that he who is for us is more than he who is against us." 

Spend the first great impulses of the aroused soul, 
not in knowing thoroughly in order that you may do, 
which is the delusion of a theologic devil, but in doing, 
on the grand and simple foundations which you do 
know, and all other knowing and doing will come 
naturally out of that 
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Any control over the human mind but that of love 
— except through habit it has been made pleasant — 
reacts, when removed, against the controller. 

In the interior of man except the two deepest in- 
stincts, there seems nothing absolutely indestructible 
save accommodation of his nature to circumstances, — 
its unlimited pliancy argues as much for him forward 
in the centuries as around the latitudes. 

The affection downwards and the reverence upwards 
among human beings is not only the prompter of 
religion, but the basis of virtue. 

Imitate those beneficent voyagers and discoverers 
who, ever as the occasion chanced, would drop the 
seed of a useful grain, vegetable, or fruit, or leave a 
few of the valuable fowls or animals of their own 
country on savage islands, in hope that they might 
take such hold as would be a lasting solace to the 
people or to the future voyager. What though 
savages, delighted with beads, receive with indifference 
animals and seeds, for stock, and eat the goose of the 
golden egg as soon as possible. 

Some people have such an assumption of the reason- 
ableness of other men's minds that if their own reason- 
able views are opposed they give way, feeling more 
confidence in others' reason than in the reasonableness 
of the thing opposed. 

The natural thievishness of man, as shown among 
savages, though in wonderful control among civilized 
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men, is an instinct which finds its refuge in more re- 
fined forms. The time will come when the stealing of 
chickens and the thievish transactions of news-invent- 
ing stock-gamblers will only differ in the more visible 
meanness and enormity of the latter. 

The most abused is the most adored thing of the 
world, and its name is money. 

The weak and wise are both affected by greatness ; 
the only difference is, through all spheres, the show 
and the thing. 

Wealth is not only an aid but. a substitute for most 
things and for some qualities ; yet as to the highest 
and best qualities it must be still said for man, that it is 
no more than " the golden candlestick " which holds up 
the beautiful and comfortable light, but which cannot 
supply the sweet radiance and barely adorns it. 

Our prayer — the common petition and cry of 
humanity — is not, " Do justice to my trespasses, as I 
do justice to the trespasses of others," but, " Forgive." 

Look at this rock, and look at this flower upon it, 
just blown — the oldest and the latest birth of time. 
Are these alien ? 

I hear that a golden rule of life is proposed — that is, 
" never to have a friend poorer than yourself" — but I 
have read of one who, " though he was rich, yet for our 
sakes he became poor." I hear also of a pernicious 
rule and practice of looking upward for your society, 
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— that this is an accepted axiom of life in Christian 
countries ; but, strange to say, our highest is one who 
looked down for his society. The model raised in our 
churches is of one who, being in the most excellent 
form, yet " made himself of no reputation, and took 
upon him the form of a servant." 

One of the most pleasing and lasting of our illusions, 
and which has the least rebound, is where hopes and 
wishes are indulged with a vagueness and a deferring 
as to the time — where the things are ever coming, and 
yet we are never wretched that they do not come. 

We mistake and are capable — all of us — of being 
very mean and contemptible and wicked ; and there- 
upon by the power above us "we are beaten with 
many stripes ; " but I see no severity untinctured with 
mercy. Driven out into the wilderness, we yet find 
water out of the rock, and wild honey out of the stony 
rock — wild mercy, hived and hidden, that we may not 
altogether perish. 

This bird that skims the water, passing like a wind — 
let him but touch the water and go into it, and what 
a deadly flutter ! and these clear, pure, vital fish — cast 
them upon the shore, and what struggling agony! — 
power and peace all gone. But these swift, fluent lives, 
of such exquisite ease of action, perishing meanly and 
miserably if they cross the threshold of their natural 
place and home; is then the universal heart out of 
place ? 

Noble creatures of God, how spoiled by yourselves 
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and the reaction of society ! See this moving structure 
— an English beggar-man — ^this head and features and 
form, made for reason and virtue and conduct, all broken, 
covered with mould, pressed somehow, from without or 
within, till it is bent, and bleared and cowardly in 
eye, hung about with filthy rags, and but enough of 
soul left to be mean and treacherous in thought, and 
only living in the dull hope of some brutal com- 
fort at twelve o'clock to-day, or to-night, and with no 
to-morrow. Look at that clean bright dog, faithful to 
nature, and look at this man made in what image. 
Great God! there is immense responsibility some- 
where. 

There are shades and weak beginnings of disease 
often in every system, which, like most of the seeds 
scattered, come to nothing. So of crimes and virtues. 

Commentators for the most part, and bating all 
respect for intentions and character, are but as voluble 
jackdaws, and with no better voices, who keep the 
divine nightingale in the thicket and report his song 
to the world. 

Raise up, vitalize, but a little the great ideas or in- 
stincts of humanity, and whole worlds of custom dis- 
appear as mists before the imperial light. We do not 
feel understandingly the methods of old argument on 
the divine right of kings, or upon the purposes and 
condition of government ; and the time may come 
when the chattering as to the great religious facts by 
philosophers whom we think so wise to-day will be 
equally unintelligible. 
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*Summum jus, summa injuria." You will be a 
tyrant if you insist on all your rights. 

I reduce all miracles to one — that of the moral soul 
— but I magnify that miracle and make it more divine 
than all. 

If there be fresh, unimpaired human powers in the 
human body to-day, we want no further proof that 
excesses and diseases back through its long ascent 
have been a thousand times redeemed and recovered 
by resources from without and within. 

Unknown possibilities of Man and Society tempt 
eager aspirations, and shame the quiet offerings of 
Nature ; but when arise the great distrusts with that 
which promised much and gave little, we turn back to 
her who promised us little but always kept her word. 
She is an immense all-surrounding protest and dis- 
claimer against the romance of man — ^her quiet, of the 
noise ; her slowness, of false speed ; her infinite in true 
gift, of the self-seeking. Her giving begins when con- 
cupiscence is hushed and the whole life of false desire 
yielded up, and opens the portals of a world without 
walls, a possession for the unselfish, peaceful, and 
humble heart. 

Works of a poet or author which are all significant 
to himself, with somewhat peculiar and rare under- 
lying them, may yet not signify to others, may give 
the thought no open grandeurs or the imagination no 
hints of mystic wells below the ground. Over these 
the man of genius and the world must ever stand 
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wondering at each other. But I think it due that we 
take something here at the poet's word, and that, 
knowing his height, we attribute something more than 
meets the ear. If the face of Isaiah or Paul were un- 
marked in every feature, they would gain — even their 
weakest aspects — a mysterious value from the fact that 
a mighty soul lodged there. I cannot think of " Para- 
dise Regained " merely as my own intelligence finds 
it, or even of the apparent inanities of the genius of 
Wordsworth. Not inanities could they have been to 
him, and perhaps the soul lay in its rarest moods 
under this plainest of his faces. The finest tones of 
mind in the man of genius may be those either never 
discovered or never appreciated. But on the other 
hand those are the most valuable sensibilities and in- 
sights which can be discovered to his fellows. As 
commonest objects coloured by the new light of the 
new soul, or commonest words set to the music of 
the poet's heart, become " rich and rare," so I suppose 
it is that colour and music may clothe the poverty of 
nature to the man of genius where he has not suc- 
ceeded in imparting the vision. 

Cromwell desired the wen to be painted, but would 
he the smear of his dinner? Consider those Dutch 
paintings of beautiful ladies with dirt under the nails 
of their fingers ! Adrian van der Werff exquisitely 
paints his own and his wife's portrait so. It is a 
dreadful thing to reduce a human being to its lowest 
facts or its lowest moments, or shall I not say its 
usual facts and moments ? It is a fine thing to pre- 
serve verity, but it must consist with ideality, or never 
become art. 
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Providence helps the race to reason. Amid new 
combinations of circumstance it lays those postulates, 
which at the end of old eras were made ready, and 
so announces the first and second terms of great 
syllogisms, that men of genius or the genius of men 
may proceed to the inference, which is the new epoch. 

All our new ideas are based on our old, and 
go where they point From the beginning was 
the preparation to make that true which we find 
true to-day, and we to-day are progenitors of every 
world-changing idea that will rise upon the later 
ages. 

The chameleon not only changes its colours but 
looks two ways at a time. Yet man, who seems to be 
mimicked by each animal, is such a chameleon as is 
but poorly copied by the brute, having more colours 
and changes, and looking not in two directions but in 
as many as the occasion calls for. 

" He [Goethe] appeared to aim to push away from 
him everything that did not hang upon his individual 
will" — that is, at the highest let me be a msirtyr for 
nothing but in my own region, and to nothing but to 
the necessities of triumph just there ; and at the lowest 
let me — ^after all the limitations of my work and re- 
sponsibility — even in my limits watch and take the 
secret of fluency, and so elude all conflicts and create 
my harmony, not honestly through discord but by 
fine shifts and Epicurean legerdemain. A gospel to 
be sure, which had in England its apostle — a sham 
apostle of a sham. 

F 
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He who makes himself lucid by striking out the old 
spark that is in common speech, choosing among its 
analogies and awakening them, and charming forth 
its rare music and subtle impressions — ^he, in other 
words, who writes his language well — need rarely 
resort to the formal and prosy awkwardness of set 
metaphors. 

Man's essential poetical act is sympathy, which 
places his thought and consciousness into every private 
bosom and aspect of nature, and translates all the 
thought and feeling of nature and person into himself. 
The poet is the more perfect microcosm. 

The most floating of us, as the laziest current, moves 
somewhither; the weakest life yet bends a bow at 
something. 

The same sensibilities which soften manners cut 
with seams of lightning the soul within. 

Prayer and all generous acts or breathings of wish 
" return into our own bosom," and they enrich us if no 
one else with blessing. 

A thousand affectations of our own, a thousand de- 
mands from without, put us upon a strain above and 
unfit for us, the beginning and end of which is hypo- 
crisy and failure and the forestalling of all genuine 
living. This is not a picture of some distant Oriental 
or other building, but an " interior " of one of our 
modem houses. 
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The simple world has not yet found out the sleight 
by which it is cheated of its easy confidence — some 
point yielded to grow strong at another — the yielded 
point being that which most affects the popular im- 
agination. So with all asceticism : the man who 
happens to be aside from the common weakness of 
the world is master of the world. 

There may be a low sense of one's self and not the 
least humility, and a high sense of one's self with 
marked humbleness; for pride is that inordinate 
estimate of self which greed for self produces. 

If the firmament of one's mind has no stars, the void 
is liable to be infested with cheap meteors. 

I sometimes hate mankind, but my hatred is always 
the hatred of a lover. 

If a man " sets a huge mountain 'tween his heart and 
tongue" the heart will get over or through to the 
tongue. If a man divorces himself from his face him- 
self will still be back in his face. There is no keeping 
secrets ; there is no rule but having none. 

There is character of a noble mould, but made too 
fine — so fine that with ill usage it cracks quickly. 

The distant mountains are as clouds, though they 
be great bones of the world and riveted to the 
centre. 

After long misfortune it is kindness that breaks the 
heart 
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I have heard in a storm at sea the cry of " a man 
overboard," and in a moment he was dropped far 
astern, and his struggle soon lost in the distance 
and hidden by the wild breaking of the waters. So 
through life from the company of his friends once and 
again there drops one into the waste of forgetfulness 
and ruin, and the cry and the thrill of that cry, " a 
man overboard ! " 



The personalizing tendency which has made a large 
part of the mythology of the world is good, is realiz- 
ing, is religious ; but the stem confinement, while at 
the same time full use, of the tendency in the Old and 
New Testaments is most remarkable. We boast our- 
selves in deserting the tendency which makes mytho- 
logies and religions ; but therein we need be wary not 
to desert the highest function of our humanity, for the 
ennobling condition on which alone we can possess 
the divine is that it issue from self. 

The man who devised to bring inflammable gas into 
my streets and study gives me indefinitely more of 
Heaven's light than all the stars give which modern 
astronomy has discovered ; and he who puts a plant 
on my table allots me larger material possessions than 
all the fields of the moon. We are little creatures, 
and it is only the small near good which is a truly 
great good to us, either as creatures of sense or of 
spirit There may be spiritual heavens of an ineffable 
astronomy, of which all this visible universe is a 
shadow, but our Heaven is the bliss of trust, and 
purity and love in the heart. 
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To cloak a great deal of private ill under a very 
slight feeling of public good is a common trick which 
man plays upon himself and upon others. How much 
mean and cruel revenge can be thus safely and shame- 
lessly put in motion ! Going behind the malices and 
revenges of a man we can see two things under them 
— that such a heart is inordinately conceited and in- 
ordinately cowardly. Many a man builds up so great 
an image of himself and the largeness of his place and 
name that people may tread somewhere upon his train 
when nowhere near him, and then — and then — if he 
be, as he often is, at heart a poltroon, and is forced to 
conceal his spite, the spite kept in will blacken, and 
" ruining all within infest unseen." Better if he had 
the manhood to go out at once on the offence and 
openly resent his wrongs. But as it is he will press it 
down within, and go about, and by every far-off sleight 
and politic stratagem, unsuspected by plain people, he 
will slowly prepare to overthrow the innocent Now 
whose picture is this ? I will only say it is the picture 
of a sufficient number who do not suspect it them- 
selves, nor do others suspect it of them. 

There are many men gifted with wit and even 
humour who have not the temperament to make its 
occasions at will. 

I am of the opinion that, as much of the power of 
genius lies in reverence, so not less perhaps lies in 
a high assurance and a defiant rejection of others and 
of fears. These two opposites work together. 

There are men who, based so deeply and resting so 
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sweetly on ample conceit, are happy, soft, meek, and 
with all the virtues, only on the assumption you allow 
them their base. That disturbed, they are strangely 
wrong. 

We have selected for our entertainment and admira- 
tion a few characters and events thrown up so high as 
to be called historical, but which are just as the crowd 
of people in ordinary novels, worked out by chance 
and mediocrity. 

A virtue a little more pure or a little less is more 
than a little different So this pure white snow, fall- 
ing through a fine cold atmosphere, makes the day 
instinct with beauty and life. Yesterday, when it fell 
half in rain, all nature was despondent and in slops. 

This is no world to receive effective justice in. 
Why, if you would speak the just thing in any place, 
you would set the world on fire. It is a world ad- 
mirably fitted for another thing — the suffering of 
injustice. This is the present stage of it. 

We have opposite experiences of men, and they are 
both true. The generous-hearted, or at least those 
not too sensitive, the good-natured, and naturally 
trustful, or those who have been successful in life, will 
tell you, as Johnson and Burke, or as Major Edwards 
in his journal of a year in the Punjab—" If there is 
any lesson I have learned from life, it is that human 
nature, black or white, is better than we think it." 
On the contrary! Yet both experiences are true. 
For man is very much as you treat him, or, rather, as 
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you stand related to him. If by temperament or 
facts you are happily related to him, or if, above all, 
you persistently trust him, or sacrifice to his self- 
estimation, he does not only appear, but is, a different 
creature. The fair-weather face is thought false when 
the foul weather comes, but it is often not so. 

Shakespeare gives but few characters we can en- 
tirely condemn, and fewer we can entirely hate ; but 
many we can entirely approve, and some that we can 
love ; and this is the best verdict on man. 

There are many names worth preserving, not in 
proportion to the greatness, but to the rarity and 
peculiarity, of their genius. 

** In knowledge man's mind suffereth from sense, but 
in belief it suffereth from spirit, the worthier agent " — 
says Bacon — that is, in the elements of all knowledge 
we are passive, and we might much better refuse to 
submit our minds to the notices of the senses than our 
hearts to the notices of spirit Very fine. 

The only war which is strictly internecine is between 
a man and his worse self ; it must punish him fatally, 
or he must punish it " In that warfare there is no 
discharge." 

That all the high singers should on the whole have, 
united with their sensibility to beauty, a sensibility 
higher than usual to the moral life, is what we might 
expect, and does honour to the human race which 
accepted and crowned them« 
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Wealth IS only then a blessing when it gives one 
leave to be a man. 

Some men are always engaged in doing what may 
be done, but never will be done — passing camels 
through the eyes of needles. 

Why wait to breathe until we get air from the 
Antipodes ? 

Historians are like the artists who " paint the dead." 

He that acts like a devil to me will be very apt to 
think I act like a devil to him. 

A lesson of reserve : " He that bites on every weed 
may light on poison." 

" He that must clear all doubts can never be 
resolved." Open and trust ; close and shut fast 

The law is general, what evil we do when we are 
drunk we must be responsible for when we are sober. 

"Mere sentiment" is often despised, and often 
justly ; but it seems to have escaped observation that 
the mere feeling for virtue in the imagination of the 
poet and the novelist has been second to scarcely any 
other agency in the education of man. 

The fool's hope is a fiddle, and he dances to all its 
jigs ; but the hope of the wise man is a sober music 
from afar, to which he lifts his head and goes onward. 
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It IS a singular madness of faith which expects of 
another that which one will not or does not do for 
himself. 

The wisdom of a worldling is to live on the surface 
of men and things. 

Shakespeare exhaled great and complicated dramas, 
world-creations, as spontaneously as Burns his little 
lyrics — as naturally as the star shines or the flower 
blooms. 

The richly gifted man must be careful, for the 
tendency is always to take him for a fool. He needs 
an equal gift to bring down his gifts. He must water 
his liquor, and pack cotton with his jewels, and give 
men to swallow not pure nutriment but a much larger 
part of mere filling. 

There are men whose minds are of the natural bore 
of great truths, and there are those who can reach the 
size, but always by stretching. 

A piece of burnt paper, just before it turns to ashes, 
and the sea-foam, are incomparably more beautiful 
than the laces wrought by any loom or hand ; yet 
they do not last. Nor can we take a sunset and keep 
it and transport it ! 

The power of fanatics is in proportion to the in- 
dolence and ignorance of public sentiment. They 
have less power, though appealing to conscience and 
honesty, in a virtuous and thoughtful society than in 
an ordinary one. 
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The Dutch are ever rebuilding the great dykes of 
willow and mud which for centuries haver shut out the 
ocean. To safeguard our civilization is no less costly. 

" I criticise by creation — not by finding fault," said 
Michael Angelo, after sketching a head more propor- 
tioned to the room than Raphael's. 

When the burden becomes too great, nature m 
mercy to us makes us no longer burden-bearing 
creatures. 

Religious institutions shape those who hold them 
far more than political ; but in both the actual heart 
more and more lives outside of them, or, if through 
them, works them practically into the strangest forms. 

It is not want of originality in men that I complain 
of, but such limited power of borrowing. 

Very common abilities, acting on the purchase of 
some quality fitted to the occasion, will make greatness. 

Eloquence of the tinkling-cymbal and drum-and-fife 
order, all must be, without a g^eat object and a great 
heart filled with it. 

Some natures will to the last invincibly believe that 
truth made triumphantly clear to the mind must 
tyrannize it. 

In Butler's great thought the whole system of the 
world seems mended and restored. His mind at least 
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gave a new atmosphere, where the vague became 
defined and the distant visible and large. 

The importation by critics of the idea of destiny from 
the old into modern tragedy, specially Shakespeare, 
is all false — " Brooded over by destiny," and all that, 
is an anachronism. Influences we see pointing the 
way and soliciting, but the tragedy lies in the awful 
solemnity of the responsible soul choosing wrong — as 
in Macbeth and lago — or in the vast unexplained fact 
of chance and suffering, just as we see it outside all 
satisfying theory, in life. 

We are controlled by a thousand sentiments that 
never come to speech or consciousness. 

Allowing and prompting fine delusions in the mind 
is ever characteristic of the noblest natures. Not other- 
wise can our nature front in all its ways as becomes it, 
save with fine concealments of one fact by a nobler 
fact, of my own powers in the honour which prefers 
another, of my own dues as justice in the better feeling 
of generosity to another. Burke's character everywhere 
should be regarded under this light. 

The secret of the personal power of some men is the 
evidence, through the eye or otherwise, that "they 
have in them something dangerous, which let your 
wisdom fear." 

There are but few permanent misfortunes which are 
purely matters of fortune: they usually reach us 
through some hidden weakness, and sometimes have 
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their fountains far off in great crimes or great vices. 
The old superstition which found a fault wherever 
there was a calamity is exploded ; but, like other 
superstitions, it was not entirely gratuitous. There 
are some evils which, however strong the character, 
yet point to weakness ; and there is a sort or descrip- 
tion of misfortunes which, however virtuous-seeming 
the man, allow no origin but fault. 

It does not become a soul to sink under misfortunes, 
the true spirit mounteth to the top of all that is 
against her. 

The common day of man is filled with tumults and 
hurries of work, darkness of care and grief, sports of 
boys, gleams of blue heaven and trees, wrath, tender- 
ness, greed, love, with now and then great pauses of 
thought, like the silence in an orchestra, and all 
rounded in by the hopeful, solemn morning, and the 
vast depth and soothing of night. 

Interest and passion are the springs which move 
the vast and whirring wheels of the world. 

Some men are not simple, because no feeling is of 
such height that it is not overlooked by others ; others 
because, however strong, the selfish emotions are 
stronger. 

If I am not gifted, one of the thoughts which are 
most peaceful is, that I am freed from the just care 
and responsibility which all gifts carry with them, and 
still more from the inordinate troubles which the 
selfishness of men always ties to them. 
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The mile-stones of our progress are the grave-stones 
of our enthusiasms. 

Dying Hobbes, like a beast disgusted with his lair, 
said, " I shall be glad to find a hole to creep out of the 
world at." Who would not be glad to sink graveward, 
through nature to God ? 

Of a great mob pressing on, a few may be ir- 
regularly a little ahead ; a few voices shout the catch- 
word most distinctly ; two or three standard-bearers 
explain and adorn the movement ; but what would the 
head stragglers be without the mob and their wish ? 

He who cares for his higher self is doing most 
effectively his duty to his neighbour; and he who 
injures himself thus most violates the laws of society. 
" For their sakes I sanctify myself" 

It would be strange if the spirit in which some men 
get and hold their creed did not like a tide-gauge 
record the low- water mark of the neap-tides of human 
nature. 

It may sound a paradoxical and even blasphemous 
speech, but I say that the conscience is practically one 
of the greatest barriers to religion. 

Wesley, seized and bruised by an English mob, 
getting a moment's silence, in his clear, sincere voice 
began to pray. The ringleader, a prize-fighter at a 
bear-garden, said, " Sir, I will spend my life for you. 
Follow me, and not one here shall touch a hair of 
your head." 
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The two sides of man or character — will and spon- 
taneity, conscience and free love, law and gospel, 
method and freedom, iron restraint and free play — 
Wesley copied from himself into Methodism. 

What in Wesley was most remarkable was not his 
clearness, shrewdness, will, iron system of life, but that 
there was at the heart of all this a fire burning as 
steadily as the will, accommodated to its character, 
yet enthusiastic in its nature and conversant with the 
invisible. I should say that Methodism remarkably 
preserved the spirit of its founder in the union of that 
rule or powerful system (method) with freedom. The 
formalism and enthusiasm in Wesley's mind have been 
copied by millions. 

The two great instincts, our own pride and our love 
of humility, interest the world to bring the proud man 
down, and they interest it hardly less to raise up the 
humble. 

We all, in order to right cultivation, need constant 
exercise in conferring and receiving good, in self-rely- 
ing and trusting, in vigour active and passive, so called. 
One class of acts better suits a sex, or an office, or an 
individual character, but no soul is complete that is 
not both. And if I am deficient in either I also cause 
the counterpart deficiency in other souls around me. 

A felt want is a golden cup into which the wine of 
the divinest Spirit can be poured ; but a wantless, 
undesiring nature is the same cup beaten out flat to a 
metal plate on which all the rains of heaven may pour 
and it cannot keep a drop. 
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Life IS being awake to something, and the quality, 
as well as the smallness and largeness of life, is deter- 
mined by the sort of object which it touches or opens 
its eyes to. 

There is a man that can justly dream a dream — 
" that the sun and moon and eleven stars made obeis- 
ance to him " — and will not dream it, and so fails of 
his destiny ; and there is a world of foolish men who 
will dream it, only to torture their lives and break their 
hearts. 

" A heart and a heart" We have a look of heart 
which meets noble expectations ; we have a reality to 
disappoint them all. 

If man is so much governed as to what he is capable 
of giving by what the outside asks, can he arrange no 
solicitation ? This is the primary question in all culture 
— How shall I situate myself? 

Let a man set it down in his expectations that if he 
ever is called to grapple with his enemies he will have 
a more deadly grapple with his friends. 

The proportion of cases of pecuniary trouble or em- 
barrassment increase as you increase the income, 
because when a rein is once given to imaginary, as 
over actual need, there is hard checking it within the 
bounds of our fortune. Of course the charitable 
demands increase ; but that is nothing : it is the other 
demands which your own or the imagination of others 
make upon you. And what is this imagination ? It is 
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a sense of greatness running in the wrong direction — 
material difTerences, of which there is no end. 

" All things are fruit to me, O nature ! which thy 
seasons bring." Frame your mind according to fact, 
and not fact according to your mind — has one sense 
most just, and another most pernicious. As a curb to 
self-wilfulness it is one thing, but making the actual 
lower nature into a pattern for the higher, is another. 

If we knew ourselves better we might know the 
future better, and to know ourselves perfectly would 
be to know very much indeed of what is before us. 
We meet contradictions ; but who, for example, before- 
hand would ever believe that a finite human spirit, 
limited in all ways, could grow intenser in particular 
affections, such as friendship, while growing larger to 
all, and could grow larger to all through well-chosen 
particular affections ? 

Some men daily enjoy the sweet of building up 
fortune, repute, friends, power ; but what is that save 
a madness, when named with that most sweet life, as 
a Latin writer says, of day by day feeling that the 
spirit grows ? 

The belief of a soul and a body, between which 
power passes, should spiritualize cause through all 
nature far more than it has done. 

Among the larger classes of our misfortunes is the 
chance meeting with certain people, and the chance 
missing of certain other people. But chance, while it 
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seems such a god of life, is not, because destiny is so 
much in the subject, and because objective things and 
persons have such essential sameness in this iterative 
world. 

If men knew distinctly what they are fit for, dis- 
couragements from what they cannot do would never 
deter them, as it does quite universally, from what they 
can do. 

Distance disenchants as often as it lends enchant- 
pient. 

We need never mourn the man who is a martyr to 
truth against error though a more prudent virtue 
could have saved him to better purposes ; but the 
man who sincerely offers his palpitating heart and 
agonizing death to sanctify some folly, or even some 
inferior truth, is only not wasted because the noble 
heart can never be entirely without a noble destiny. 

Few persons are entitled to speak of each other ; 
for so few are judges of motives and character ; but 
where the person is who is a judge, he has a duty to 
speak and judge nearly as great as the duty of most 
not to speak or judge ; and to recognize this right in 
those to whom nature has given it, and who use it 
wisely, is an obligation more than statutory. 

The mass like to go with the mass, and know no 
delight away from them. A few like it not, but fear 
to disobey ; sp none are left but insane people and 
heroes, 

G 
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For success, anxious and not too anxious: in all 
things n<5t too much. 

The slight deceptions of weakness and kindness — 
which are a soft colouring mist on the pure mirror, 
breathed on it out of a tender nature — touch so near 
to virtue that, if not clean to His eyes to whom " the 
heavens are not clean," are yet purer and fairer than 
the surly truth which rebukes them. 

The unusual (eccentric) man draws forcibly the eye 
to some actual, though neglected, life or interest of 
humanity ; and the singularity is valuable in propor- 
tion as society becomes really eccentric and the sin- 
gular man is only apparently so. 

Human societies will never rate too highly the value 
of the man who, separated from his brethren, not from 
vanity or pride or unbrotherly coldness, but from a 
love for whatsoever is true, greater than all personal 
sympathies — turns with sorrow to his isolation, and 
in accepting it and in testifying to the truth as he 
sees it, neither loses any human part of his heart, nor 
condemns himself to imprisonment in his new thought, 
but adds his new region to the old in catholic sym- 
pathy. 

Fear sets a myriad of unsuspected influences soak- 
ing through remote characteristics of man. Some men, 
for example, can never conceal a hostile state — ^not so 
much because of the strength of the hatred, but because 
a hostile feeling is always associated in the timid with 
vague apprehension. 
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Those are not the best masters of -deception who 
can, as Napoleon, shut out expression from the eye, 
but they who can, from momentary flow of the feeling 
they wish, lead all men astray. 

The sort of thing men are capable of knowing fixes 
their spiritual status, — as Pascal remarks well, "the 
highest order of minds are most capable of perceiving 
originality of character. Ordinary ones see little differ- 
ence between one person and another." 

Of all great poets Spenser most combines the vul- 
garity of a fluent knack with poetry's quintessence. 

" If a wise man had his hand full of truths he would 
open only his little finger," says Fontenelle, but how 
unlike him who with greedy hand grasps into the seed- 
bag, and with open palm and broad swing gives it all 
to the soil ! 

Napoleon said the human soul throbbed most power- 
fully along the eastern extremities of the Mediterranean. 

Do you want power ? Power stands at the door and 
knocks. 

No man can deal successfully with men but by 
attributing to them far beyond their reality, whether 
in character, or ability, or whatever, — diminishing in 
some way himself. So here also the most awful reality 
of being — ^** Whosoever will lose his life for my sak^ 
shall find it " — identifies itself with the maxims of tlie 
politician. 
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A mummy is so dead that it has lost even the last 
horror of association with life. 

Our praise has more of interest in it ; our blame 
more of passion. When one thinks of praise, its 
counterfdtness or its ignorance, it becomes glorious to 
be let alone of it 

Our joys sanctify us through gratitude ; our suffer- 
ings through submission* 

Mansel seems to have made a stand like this : Our 
souls are not judges or conceivers of the thought- 
paradigm of God, but have a sense of the God-quality, 
not absolutely, yet as pointing in the divine direction, 
which is a pathway broadening and advancing always. 
Thus we have evidence in ourselves, and thus our 
limitations forbid judgments of thought. 

Perhaps the greatest wonder of Milton is that, 
though by his subject and the bent of his genius he 
deals constantly with the top things of the material 
as well as spiritual sublime, he yet is not open ever to 
the charge of bombast. If this be examined a deep 
appreciation of him will follow. 

Any tongue is the enriched residuum, not merely 
of the common intelligence, but of all the genius of 
which it has been the embodiment Who "speaks 
the language Shakespeare spoke"? None but such 
as are his kin, but all speak something of it 

Le monde est le livre des femmes. Concede that 
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an inferior man might be made out of a woman by 
educating her in the thoughts and resolves and act;5 
of men ; but for that poor man you lose a woman — a 
being who, through her proper self as a woman, gives 
a new element to society, which element in the great 
chemistry of the moral world is adding the ingredient 
fact, the requisite somewhat (be its intrinsic value 
more or less) which makes diamond out of charcoal. 
It is of little import whether there be one or two tons 
of your charcoal ; but it is something to have a new 
heaven-given element which can ennoble the secular 
mass of the world as if into the splendour and value 
of the diamond. Few rate high enough the value of 
woman to civilization, or ever feel aright her oppres- 
sions ; but false and absurd claims for her are a deeper 
and lyiore exquisite wrong. 

Most of the beneficence of laws and of government 
is no doubt the implied record of sorrows and oppres- 
sions, sternly repealed through the blood of the suf- 
ferers or of the tyrants ; but of course much is due at 
all times to the better human heart, and more perhaps 
lately, to the growing general sense of the common 
weal. 

The ideas of justice and humanity struggling and 
at length victors, and enacted into laws, are only less 
precious acquests of man than when formed into the 
sentiments, opinions, and habits of a race, and are in 
fact to them as the written and authorized " word " is 
to the divine instincts in man — each leaning on and 
sustained by the other — co-ordinate and mutually 
helpful in the self-government of man. 
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If you would know your life-plan — ^the best view 
— don't stand self-examining: go to work. Begin 
some of the works which are common duties to all 
souls ; begin that most suitable — ^then in working and 
living your instinct, side-glances by the way will 
rapidly tell you what you want to know. 

From dread of a little mortification or a little effort 
many sensitive people rot in poor social advantages 
and in poor fortune, when enterprise would constantly 
bring them into " fresh woods and pastures new." 

** All ceremonies are in themselves very silly things, 
but yet a man of the world should know them. They 
are the outworks of manners and decency, which 
would be too often broken in upon if it were not for 
that deference which keeps the enemy at a proper 
distance. It is for that reason I always treat fools and 
cowards with great ceremony, true good breeding not 
being a sufficient barrier against them." — CHESTER- 
FIELD. He substituted ceremony for surliness as 
being the least objectionable of inhumanities. 

A strong heart of nobleness and humanity might 
take Chesterfield's system, and with it, losing the 
centre, submit itself to much management ; and this, 
for the body of men — not for heroes or those of any 
height — would be a vast economy. As to him per- 
sonally, though I should think of excellent natural 
feelings, the outside did much to destroy the inside. 
Such a system as his could only be useful in a world 
where it were not generally adopted — that is, to the 
individual. 
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Chesterfield seems to feel that the attractions of 
manners are all in each man's power. Yes, as virtue 
is, or even as genius. Does not, with him, the full pos- 
session of a gift delude as to its general possession ? 

There is a new sort of heathen in Christian days — 
families, young men, who, without the scepticism of 
science, look upon anything divine as unfashionable, 
deny all that is in the nobler heart of man as vulgar, 
alien, a barbarism ; who, sporting a very slight tolera- 
tion and a very slight refinement, look through their 
eye-glass at that thing called religion, as a woman's 
or a priest's concern, not fit for a gentleman. These 
are laughable savages, who walk through the palaces 
of a Christian civilization, conceited with their paint 
and beads, and inwardly quite contemptuous of the 
manly dignities around them. 

The great benefits of solitude and retirement are 
scattered still in the most corrupt civilization, like 
those few fine trees which still flourish in the thorough- 
fares of cities. 

The sexes toward each other — specially is it true 
of women — ^sometimes conclude far too strongly, and 
sometimes far too weakly, from the premise of simi- 
larity. 

Either be unworldly and forgive past injuries, or 
manly and punish them ; for if you spitefully retaliate, 
or weakly allow wrong, you but grow a new crop for 
your pains. 
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A man that is a lion for his own ends may be but a 
sheep in any good public cause. 

If the sleep of your nights and the life of your days 
give you no distinct sense they are bad, be sure you 
may rank them as good. 

As to philosophical writing: two protests are 
urgent — one against the German pride in obscurity, 
the other against the French pride in clearness ; for 
the last ends in clear words and obscure thoughts, as 
certainly as the former does in a general vagueness 
and confusion both outside and in^ 

To be a wise and successful man you must provide, 
not only against your own mistakes, but the mistakes 
and follies of others, and even take some security 
against the very " bolt of accident." 

Avoid serpents ; but, if you take hold of them, let 
it be behind the throat and not by the tail. 

Where decisions are forced on us, and we have 
done what we can to gather the grounds of a judg- 
ment, we should cheerfully decide though we are in a 
mere darkness. 

The preliminary decision as to all deliberate de- 
cisions is as to when we ought to decide. " My time 
has not yet come." Time resolves so much that while 
we can we should use that greatest of solvents, yet with 
decision and not in weak postponement, one test of 
which may often be, pointing definitely to the moment* 
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There is a man whose thoughts are so piercing they 
can find a difference where all seems equal, and there 
is a man whose wishes have an emphasis and pre- 
ference about them which makes clear differences 
where there are none. If you are bom so, or can 
reach any of it, well ; and your way will be marshalled 
to decision. To such the agony of doubt is rarely 
known ; but, where all this is wanting, come in the 
uses of rules. 

We start in life too lordly, and decide as to what 
IS best in itself. Here we try ourselves too much, 
and so react. We often end with but one ground 
of decision — what will suit me — or at last what 
will suit one vicious part of me, my indolence or my 
cowardice. 

Those decisions trouble most where an uncertain 
time is allowed for the decision ; for the idealizing or 
cowardly temper will, in hopes of better grounds, 
stretch the time too far. There is no definite hour or 
day when it is necessary, and so we pass the timely 
moment. 

Where there is indolence as to preparing the grounds 
or gathering the facts for a decision, united with ideality 
as to making it, and a vague time in which it is to be 
done, it is nearly a hopeless case. 

In many cases no decision becomes a wise man 
except to retire from all such decisions, or to make 
the grounds of them more perfect "I must have 
grounds more relative than this." 
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The mind of a general ought to resemble and be as 
clear as the field-glass of a telescope, " et jamais se 
faire des tableaux" — said Napoleon. How fine a 
description of all who live by truth ! 

Fortune dances around s^ain to the man who stands 
still. It is only by a rare figure in her dance that 
there is no return to the point of departure. 

A man who does nothing not only loses reputation, 
but — ^what is really much greater — ^he loses the fine 
feeling which accompanies successful work, mixed of 
delight in doing, consciousness of superiority to his 
former state, and promises of glory. Much of this is 
a fine delusion, but such also is most of the solid good 
of life, and besides, the permanency and command- 
ableness of this make its reality specially solid. 

The shallow people on the hostile side remark of 
such a character as Thackeray's, "merely cynical, 
merely severe;" the shallow people on the friendly 
side say, "just, strictly observant, based altogether on 
truth," with all the good and all the tenderness fit for 
nobleness. I take a man who by choice fixes his eye 
ever on the bad and mean side — even though he does 
it in part from the bitter disappointment of a noble 
ideal — to be wanting, or at least declining, in the very 
highest parts of humanity. Either he judges accord- 
ing to facts, " his brain no higher than his eyes," or he 
does not. If he does, he may be a better observer 
but a less noble nature than he who half-consciously 
deludes himself and will see the world through the 
light of pity and hope. In fact the cynic or the half* 
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cynic comes no nearer reality than the good ; for there 
is certainly not less delusion in disappointment and 
wrath — ^however nobly it begins — than in tenderness 
and munificence of heart. Thackeray did delight in 
goodness where he saw it, but he allowed himself in a 
trick of seeing so cleverly so much of the other side 
that the lure betrayed him. Mere justice in man allies 
itself too directly with hatred and contempt : no man is 
in the highest sense appointed to set up the image of 
his race unless, as the angels, he mixes his tears with 
the dust he would mould. 

Where you suspect vice in a man of marked in- 
tellect and caution, be sure that if true at all it is 
likely to be far greater than your suspicions ; and e con- 
verso of the contrary class of characters. 

There is no doubt we all are very much dissatisfied 
with ouf nature. The blame and contempt we havd 
for individuals is in the main and in fact a judgment 
on the common heart. We are loth to acknowledge 
it, and are very happy in our censures of some on the 
Assumption of something quite different elsewhere, for 
we long for and rejoice in excellence after all. But 
when we go from a low opinion of individuals to a 
low opinion of classes — the worldly, etc. — and at last 
to a low opinion of man, then that deep dissatisfaction 
is betrayed. 

Press not a customary justice, or even a real justice, 
too far. " In this I seem to pronounce sentence, not 
on the prisoner, but on the law itself," said an English 
judge. 
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The man who attains great success without pander-* 
ing to any popular folly must not only be pre-eminent 
in qualities of the purest water, but, as giving hope to 
purity, merits a thousand-fold lustre of praise. 

What wide and multiplied demands upon the in- 
tellect, and rewards of it, does not civilization create I 
Oh, for a civilization which would tempt and draw out 
the heart and soul in like manner! Not even the 
Utopians have prefigured that 

The puzzles of history, such as Cromwell, may for- 
cibly exhibit the ignorance men have of their own 
nature. 

If you subtract from the reformer his conceit, his 
insensibility, his playing into his own hands — he see- 
ing that the times and " his own " set make him the 
god and not the martyr of the cause — then what is 
left? 

I have known two minds equally dissatisfied with a 
theology get rid of it — one by transfiguring it into an 
angel, the other by dissecting it to the skeleton. 

Except in the plain things of morals, experience 
may be as false and ruinous a teacher as any other, if 
there be not discrimination in the man. When we 
reach wisdom enough to understand our experience 
we are nearly wise enough to do without it. 

Slow powers, but just, firm, and tenacious, improve 
slowly, but much further, and when united as they 
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often are by sense of duty, steady habits of exertion 
with high but sober aims, mind and heart play into 
each other admirably, and the character aids and 
carries long onward the course of improvement. 

One and a great principle of change and advance is 
that the old be not let go " until all its good is taken 
up by the new." 

The acknowledged superior person has little dif- 
ficulty in society and conversation ; but the unac- 
knowledged must bear vanities, crudeness, ignorance, 
oppression, presumption, and dulness enough to sink 
^ navy, and must force in at comers and brokenly and 
meanly such unrecognized gifts as ought to be received 
on bended knees. 

A conversation conducted with a calm assurance 
of yourself, and a sincere deference for others, is 
rare to be sure. To repress the foolish by drawing 
out the best— to administer good and fit topics — 
to add your own word so pressly and finally as to 
sustain yourself while you have sustained all others 
— that is to be a benign and noble master of con- 
versation. 

A man who sees what things mean sees safety 
through danger ; but he also is first to see the irre- 
mediable ; to feel the whole weight of calamity fall 
when it must fall, and to know when there is nothing 
left but to submit 1 

Society should never stop attention to the subject 
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of organization ; but as the difficulty is great, even of 
small improvement there, the need of the one great 
substitute — the bettering of opinion — should put 
thoughtful men on the right forming and right main- 
taining of still higher standards, specially since those 
who from some popular gift have most of that power 
are often most unfit to wield it Yet few of the best 
and greatest are fit to assume the position of movers 
in any great change for human benefit It requires 
either a peculiar nature or a superhuman virtue. 

The substitution of the desirable for the possible, 
the most plesising for the truest, the slowness of sub- 
jecting what I would to what I can, is the greatest of 
all the causes of human error as to truth, as to govern- 
ment, as to life. 

Sometimes we lose — often we lose — in love for our 
department of truth, the finest and best relation it has 
— its relation to ourselves — just as if the rooms and 
kitchens of a palace should cease their connections to 
the point where sits the lord of the house. 

It is not true of all evils that the reality is less than 
the anticipation. The continuance of reality sometimes 
overtops all the worst imaginings. I dread enmity, for 
example, and I exaggerate very much the penalties it 
can confer at any moment ; but this one exaggeration 
is more than balanced by the failure to conceive con- 
tinuance and accumulated circumstances of suffering. 
The imagination never adequately represents con- 
tinued evils. 
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The select events and experiences of the heart 
always prefigure themselves as pure and simple, 
whereas we find good and evil even in their choicest 
hoiirs to be but one element in many. If a great 
grief inclose us as a solid sphere, it is found to be 
unexpectedly porous, and all the interstices filled with 
other life — nay, soon perhaps the interior interests fill 
and stretch thin the spongy film, until it becomes a 
mere veil, and then as a mist disappears. 

The people who delight in finish, and those who 
delight in greatness, and those in dash, co-exist ; but 
the last seems most characteristic. As to art. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds says the high reputations in painting 
are not from detail, but comprehensiveness and great 
qualities. 

It is true of most men that they must be without 
the desire for applause, or conscious that they possess 
it to their hearts' content, in order to hear with pleasure 
an applause of others, specially in the same spheres. 

Some have far more delight in fine or lofty qualities 
seen in others than suspected in themselves ; for they 
have better assurance of their reality, which is not 
then counterbalanced by the sad sense of defect that 
makes it seem immodest and unjust to rejoice in the 
good of such a being. 

Prejudices which are the prepossessions of the good 
or simple heart, are verdicts not to be confounded by 
one name with the instinctive pre-judgments of vanity 
find malignity. The high proportion of words in which 
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the bad side rather than the good has usurped the 
whole meaning, has a sad significance. 

Let us turn the feeling of tenderness and mercy we 
pour upon the dead to the living man or woman who 
is yet near us and sensible to our blessing or our 
curse. 

The born masters of hearts are they whose goodness 
is neither real nor false, neither sincere nor hypocritical, 
whose instinctive social sensibilities are the rich soil of 
beautiful manners, but may lack foundation rocks and 
world-deeps of the soul below. 

The feelings of a wise old age are to the feelings of 
youth as a tender and spiritual music in the evening 
starlight to a military band at noon parade. 

I have a friend who speaks a mighty deal of conceited 
nonsense ; but nonsense is at least the reverse of sense ; 
so turn the coin, and substitute enjoyment and instruc- 
tion for mere blank disgust 

All feeling exhibited is critical : if it does not make 
the audience its sharer, it will make them opposite : 
the alternative is sympathy or antipathy. The only 
safety is in subduing yourself while you excite others, 
and to keep the foreign hearts running ahead of you. 

To a practised thinker vigorous yet easy thought 
on the way to a truth which glitters and rings from its 
distance is the top of enjoyment and fruitage^ 
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Othello, while killing Desdemona's body, "would 
not wrong her soul:" avoiding the guiltier if more 
usual murder. 

The smaller the vice which conquers us, the smaller 
we. Yet the reverse is our morality. So that we do 
good battle with an occasional elephant and lion in 
the desert, we are quite willing to be overrun by insect- 
faults which swarm through life. 

Repentance is such sorrow of the better soul for its 
wrong as makes the right not only its choice now but 
its unspeakable privilege. 

" Let all your works be done in charity," and let all 
your charity be done, not in heart only, but with its 
genuine face and look, handsome and lit up. 

It is fortunate when the sense of superiority is fed 
and finds its gratification in doing service, and it is 
still more fortunate when our own gratification makes 
us feel kindly to its objects and promotes a general 
temper of benevolence ; but we must remember the 
foundation is poor, nor be surprised, when pride is 
wounded, to find the whole structure give way. So 
he who gives "all his goods to feed the poor is 
nothing." 

A proud man naturally under-estimates his actual 
place in the world, and yet this is often taken as a 
sign of humility. 

It is singular how original some detail often seems, 

H 
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though it be implied directly in a well-known principle. 
For example : " Love is a secondary passion in those 
who love most, a primary in those who love least 
He who is inspired by it in the strongest degree is 
inspired by honour in a greater," says Landor ; that is, 
the natural affections should be subordinated to the 
moral, to be in their proper place, and to be felt in 
proper purity and force. So the best love has of course 
a better, while the poorest love owns no better. 

-^ To deepen and quiet, but not conceal, the signs of 
feeling is the true rule. 

The wrongs of the world may embitter, stupefy, 
brutalize ; they may exasperate into genius and force ; 
or they may turn the soul they touch into heavenly 
gold. 

The dread consequences in foregoing the very prin- 
ciple of persecution, and the indifference seemingly 
implied, make that an equal and similar epoch in 
Protestantism to the epoch now announced, of free- 
dom from bibliolatry. 

If a writer works over his expression, in order the 
better to shape his real thought, he is a true artist ; 
but if he is labouring for a better sound or style, or 
to flatter some literary associations, or to hang on 
extrinsic and ambitious thoughts, he may be a 
rhetorician, but not a true artist 

Classic perfection of form was perfection of con- 
ception, of which the style of words was but the last 
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and most necessary step. Honesty was at the base 
of the classic perfection in form, — namely, to do the 
thing proposed and not another thing. The literature 
of the ancients reflects the morals of the ancients. 
It is otherwise with the introverted and hortatory 
moderns. 

Welcome the grape : it is a good creature, and hath 
an earth-god in it ; yet beware, for every berry beyond 
the true number holds a devil. 

" To judge rightly of man, and of his requirements 
and interests," and of nature in order thereto, is a full 
definition of science. 

For many readers and writers the statements and 
tabulations of certain conditioned uniformities in 
human nature, which are set down in political 
economy books, seem to erect a standard and con- 
stitute something normal. 

Familiar friendship oft diminishes as much and as 
foolishly as love to an unpossessed object exaggerates. 

With what is certainly true, or certainly tends to 
well-being, the parent has a right to prepossess the 
child ; and the government (if it take such matters in 
charge at all) has the right to prepossess its citizens. 
But there needs asking as to the moral conditions of 
this imposition : — What part of instruction has fullness 
of reasonable certainty ? 

To have a real elevation of conscience or fine taste. 
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in spite of all neglects and defects in them, gives a lift 
to the gait of a man. 

He raises virtue to its double power who at once 
does right and suffers wrong. 

Many a man buys his melancholy, and fills his 
aviary at an immense cost with owls. 

A purely unalloyed heroism, or anything, does not 
succeed. Even gold, to be serviceable, must be mixed. 
Selfish prudence is the great amalgam of all tran- 
scendencies. Sometimes it would be well to correct 
our moral judgments after the sanctions of nature and 
fact — as in many sorts of imprudences thought lightly 
of by man, but very serious of nature. 

I am persuaded that the only bases of certainty in 
marriage are the general and recognizable ones, such 
as character, mind, health, wealth. On such con- 
siderations should a couple approach each other ; but 
the condition of union should still be a sufficient taste. 

Providence seems to stand over human beings as a 
father over his little children, attempting an intricate 
game, as chess — the part of the father being to make 
out of each error and on all sides and at every fresh 
move, the opportunity of a new and higher game. 

Look through the great folios, like this one of Alger- 
non Sidney, in which the first apostles and philosophers 
of liberty found it necessary laboriously to prove the 
child's axioms of to-day, and you will see how slowly 
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and with what effort the human mind heaves itself out 
of its ruts. But these books, though they did some- 
thing, did nothing compared with those noble lives 
and deaths, and both together did less than the great 
demand for a new order of principles and sentiments. 

There is more truth, and of course more merit, in 
the most unwise of great writers, like Warburton, who 
are totally neglected — ^than in an army of public 
favourites. After the accepted great, read the re- 
jected great, before you touch the common. 

Many authors are travelling in the thickening twi- 
light down the great highway to forgetfulness. Still 
more scarcely achieve attention and remembrance, 
including some best deserving both. 

It must indeed be a sad condition to which the 
thought of the nothingness of all things is quieting 
and restorative. Yet there are hearts from which that 
thought should never be absent five minutes together, 
if they would be at peace. 

Said a friend to me — " I always tend to mope and 
skulk and hide myself." Our nerves are our characters. 

In the educating process of the world, it Js not sur- 
prising that a mistake should serve a good turn, even 
that a fault should build up a virtue. But the wonder 
is that the mistake should be set right so often just 
when nothing is prepared to stand in its place as an 
aid to the spiritual infirmity of man ; as if the embryo 
should be deprived of its mother's blood before its 
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lungs are fit to aerate blood of its own. For example, 
I do not see that this age is at all prepared to have 
the safeguards of our ancestors knocked away ; and 
yet away they go. Possibly there is, however, another 
secret in education which we do not know — namely, 
that epochal periods, when all men are thrown off the 
roost, and committed to the air, will teach them the 
art of flight. 

"See an object reflected through several looking- 
glasses, and you see it ever dimmer ; " so he that is 
not ever present to facts, or else has not accuracy of 
memory, or else has not a very controlled imagination, 
may from one or all these causes be a poor narrator, 
thinker, or judge, and gradually approach such dis- 
tance from truth as we may call him a fool, a liar, or 
insane, — whatever public custom warrants. 

New gods we may examine before we set them 
up in the Pantheon ; but who tests those which have 
been long there ? 

It is due to human nature to say that it is not 
entirely, and sometimes not chiefly, personal heed or 
interest that is touched in loss of, or want of, due 
reputation and esteem, but a keen sense of disorder, 
injustice, evil effects wrapped up in it, and which are 
not more vivid merely because they concern us, but 
because they are realized livingly by us. Much dis- 
content may spring from a mere sense of rectitude. 

There is an aid to virtue lost in too much modesty, 
as in not appreciating or reflecting on the good one 
may have done. 
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Warburton thought there would be an end of 
religion if Hume's history were accepted. We have 
seen greater things than these. 

. There must be vast mistake in any system of con- 
victions which produces such results as I have seen 
experienced, — ^the religion which was inherited become 
an intimate poison. 

A change of religion is a mark always of great 
religion or irreligion, except where a man is incapable 
of either, — it being only a " fancy." 

" Men have oftener erred from too great respect to 
government than from too little." — Hume. Super- 
stition has often prevailed more than license of opinion. 

"Within the last thousand years almost all the 
despotic governments improving, the free degenera- 
ting, until a par." — Hume. The free governments, 
though losing their own ideals, aid in bettering the 
ideals of others. 

Madmen make very little use of their memories, 
the imagination supplying them with facts, says Locke, 
giving the very picture of the liars, the conceited, the 
gossips, and other forms of diseased mind. 

If in all fortunes our souls did but contract and 
expand as the cat's eye to light and dark ! 

Mere movement is not only healthy in itself, but 
in a world where so much is lost by ignorance, brings 
us into contact with a thousand benign chances. 
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Solitude IS not being alone, but spiritually alone. 
He has the most solitude who is the most out of 
current sympathies and thoughts, whether in crowds 
or deserts. Though something of this is usually 
reached by bodily separation^ I have known men 
(solitaries) who in the main fibres of the mind were 
more of society than those always in it. It is ex- 
perience which first makes the solitude within, and 
then the solitude without 

If the immortality of the soul be a fact, and its 
shape depend on what we make of it, then much even 
of the most vaunted and I may say Christianly con- 
secrated, or at least countenanced virtues and superi- 
orities of the world are of doubtful value. At least to 
give one's self so much to them as is implied by the 
fact of excelling in them is a poor economy for man. 
It seems to me very much the same on a larger 
measurement as when the old cynic said of a young 
man that danced daintily and was much commended, 
" the better the worse." 

No flexibility of a man, however great a master of 
postures he be, will give him just position in all the 
fluctuations of change. He may, as Diogenes at his 
death, give order to be buried with his face downward, 
"for within a while the world will be turned upside 
down and then he will lie right," but even so his burial 
must ever be ordered over again. But there is a 
fashion which does not change, nor the grace of it 
perish ; there is a path which always leads right, 
thought which is always true, hope which never makes 
ashamed, a centre which commands all the circuits. 
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where the changes of the great nights and days are 
not known, and where the spirit is in the sun, rests 
eternally, " and enjoys bright day/' 

Aristippus, a disciple of Socrates, when in distress 
was vindicated by the skill and eulogies of an orator, 
who said to him afterwards self-complacently, " Now 
in your distress what good did your vaunted Socrates 
do you ? " Aristippus replied, " He made me to be 
that which you described," implying that the substance 
of his rescue and vindication lay down and back in the 
character within that had formed it. So virtue works 
out her issues from afar, 

'^ And those musicians that do play to us 

Hang in the air a thousand leagues from hence." 

These politicians in state, in church these dignitaries, 
or even these systems of opinion which to many are 
truth itself — all are in fact as Archbishop Laud said, 
like "the little images one sees placed in the very 
bowing of the vaults of churches, that look as if they 
held up the church, yet are but puppets." 

Shakespeare, Bacon, and all indeed of the writers of 
that era seem to me to write first rapidly, as respects 
the composition, their labour being the thought ; and 
to be pressed on ever to the new. Secondly, in ex- 
pressing themselves they did not strive for that sort of 
apparent clearness or accuracy of bringing the thought 
down into the old moulds of expression, but aimed 
spontaneously to represent both thought and the feel- 
ing of the thought in that way which best gave back 
their own sense of it — which best satisfied the whole 
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of their feeling about it. In other words, they did 
totally the opposite of that which modem rhetoric 
teaches — to look first, or even to look mainly and 
anxiously, to a statement perspicuous to others. It 
is the statement which gets out themselves satisfyingly 
to themselves, leaving the wonder and lustre about 
their thought 

Because Thales, looking too exclusively upon the 
stars, fell into the water, it was said that " if he looked 
into the water he might have seen the stars, but not 
per contra," whereas in fact it is he whose large and 
free discourse looks into both that is wise. 

It is a singular statement to make, but the most 
generous natures I have known seem to yield self in 
the usual particulars, only to enforce it in some 
favourite direction. So with all human nobleness, I 
think. There is but one " axe laid to the root of the 
tree." 

On the severe side as to persons, all, but specially 
clergymen, may always be with advantage less strong 
than the case admits of. The clergy are too often 
what Lord Bacon said of those philosophers at the 
tables of the great — " solemn parasites." 

Even the light and sun are not clearly a good to 
some. Messrs. Mole, Toad, Worm & Co. think but 
little of your sun ; in fact despise and hate it 

That others know us, as sometimes they do, better 
than we ourselves — measures that vast deflection of 
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self-love whereby even the ignorance of outsiders sur- 
passes the direct knowledge of the insider. 

The mint of the forger coins something else than 
counterfeits : in a subtler process than he knows he is 
coining detection and shame and penalty. 

The law of honour is, " I will imperil my life in the 
vindication of myself, where some favourite jot or tittle 
of self is threatened ; " a diviner honour would be, " I 
will give my life, not for myself, but to save you." 

Progress itself surely implies that Providence has 
far more, of mercy and gift than of penalty for the 
human race. 

Those who spend the deepest energies in finding 
truth, are sometimes least prepared for the greater war 
for its reception, and for their own reception as truth- 
bearers among men. 

Few people are conscious how much the mind is 
distracted as a habit, and can't be made conscious 
until the thorough quiet of a fit of sickness, or a far 
and long removal from familiar scenes. 

Though nothing be said, a man may be kept under 
and browbeaten always ; and nothing so dwarfs and 
stunts the soul. 

To every man who has descended deep into human 
experience, almost all forms of human grandeur, state, 
etc., in life and literature must be enjoyed as the 
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theatre and opera are enjoyed after childhood is over 
— on certain assumptions — a provisionary and con- 
ditional satisfaction only. 

With a mind as good as yours, and such experience, 
and such keen watchfulness to take the best course, 
what amount of unreason must there be in the impulse, 
to make so much error ! 

Proverbs, like the people's thoughts, shine keenly 
on one side. How many of them need a proverb on 
the other side to make a full truth ! 

Has there been another such singular instance as 
Socrates — neither philosopher nor apostle, protestant 
as against the scepticism and materialism of the 
Sophists, those leaders in the first great reaction (which 
had, like many phases of the Greek world, a character 
of "thorough" unknown to our civilization) against 
mythology? The miraculous vigour of his sense of 
spirit, united to such a calm, sober, and worldly temper 
— a sort of St. Paul Franklin — seems to me his peculi- 
arity. 

Perhaps the most beloved of philosophers — Plato— is 
the one who, while his power in the past is as complete 
as any, is yet fresher to-day than all, and has a nobler 
prospect before him. Yet he is said while living (to 
eighty-three years) to have had no friends, or to have 
kept none. Of the old, however, who therefore survive 
friends, this is often falsely said. 

People assembled are people changed, with a new 
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hunger for excitement, which is the bread of a multi- 
tude. 

All divergence from a standard among men is 
reached through gradations, and where space or time 
hides the intermediate steps we are struck with wonder 
at facts no more astonishing than those commonplaces 
before us. 

Why should not a fool, a knave, a woman, or a 
young man be told a secret? Pride of being trusted 
vitiates the last 

Postpone endeavour to be a master of others until 
after becoming a master of yourself 

Characters which, through impediments, personal 
defects or extrinsic, once gain hold upon the human 
heart, keep it more than all others. 

There were two kings whose faces a pious Jew might 
like to see, because it was thought a great thing for the 
Omnipotent to overthrow them. I mean " Sihon king 
of the Amorites, and Og king of Bashan." He could 
do even this ! 

The finest and largest map of unconscious logic — ^at 
least the logic of discrimination and classification — is 
in grammar, which is also our best introduction into 
psychology. 

Among the causes of change in history I do not see 
that notice is given to the simple fact of weariness aad 
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exhaustion of one set of ideas and motives, and so the 
constant necessity of modifications and reactions. 

It would be a most curious and instructive thing for 
men of learning to bring together in quotation the 
opinions of men on any and many subjects. Books 
gradually get written in the interest of a current 
civilization always, and the animated " no " is wanting, 
so that new views seem too few and forbidden. 

The most immortal thing about the old immortals 
is their form — the judgment and taste and morals of 
their style. All else has more of the form and impress 
of a time and a civilization. As was said of Sir Philip 
Sydney, "their wit was the measure of congruity." If 
we consider modem hurry, and the modern judges, 
but above all the modern matter, so vast and various, 
and with this the modem sense of the value of the 
matter, and so both the difficulty of form and the 
inappreciation of it, we have enough reasons for the 
difference of a modern and an ancient writer. 

It is dangerous to fix unconsciously any standards ; 
for thus unconsciously we get to do it as a matter of 
course and judge ourselves accordingly; so that in 
small places we can grow conceited on a very small 
basis. 

" It is a singular thing the different impression pro- 
duced upon the soldier when he looks the enemy in 
the face and when he turns his back upon him. In 
the first case he only sees what really exists ; in the 
second his imagination increases the danger." So said 
Marmont, but of all lifers battle it is tme. 
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A rock and lighthouse amid storms and a wild world, 
firm and sending out benign guidance, is the finest 
image of manly nobleness, and the best device in the 
heraldry of virtue. 

An impressible man with a high sense of himself 
has a singular consciousness when brought under 
general disrespect, most of his actual consciousness 
being controlled by sympathy with opinion, while his 
deliberate self-estimation remains nearly as before. 
How far this takes place he only becomes aware when 
suddenly something restores him for a moment to his 
original external place. 

It is the slight faults of man and society which 
sustain the whole fabric of its wrongs. It is a very 
small thing that I am "hand and glove" with the 
mean and cruel and base. " It is only policy," and 
policy is rather a virtue — nay, as the age grows, it has 
good hopes of a godship and a temple soon — " it is 
only policy that I am no Quixote and no fool, but a 
man of society ; " yet just this intercepts and breaks 
the wholesome repressive force of social opinion and 
leaves all communities free to devilishness. One man, 
one woman, one old woman of acknowledged character, 
who will not smooth the way to scoundrels, is the in- 
estimable boon of any place, being one who " puts a 
bridle in the jaws of the people." 

A man who has proved habitually the hardy pleasure 
of self-sacrifice will more easily impose hard things 
upon others, specially if there be no peculiar tendency 
to tender sympathies. 
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Writers like Lecky, who would not deny coercion 
in matters affecting State, deny in all cases the same 
in matters of religion ; and that is now the general 
opinion. But there may be opinions so held, of such 
results, enforced by a power so threatening, that if 
political coercion is allowed, this coercion must also be. 
The rule undoubtedly should be that, as intolerance is 
an evil so great, so near human nature, only in cases of 
clearest necessity should force be allowed to displace 
tolerance. 

The "let alone" principle, and the principle of 
interference as between man and man in all possible 
relations, are the great antinomies of practice. Where 
and when, and how far to give scope to or to limit 
each will give the whole science of the beneficial 
action of man for man. Smit with the love of one of 
these thoughts, some men think they have nothing to 
do for others — or even for their own interests — ^but to 
interfere, while others as madly claim in all things, 
seeing the abuse of guardianship, that the reins should 
be thrown on the neck of all, and " hands off" is their 
whole philosophy and benevolence. Whether aught 
but upholding justice within a social group, and its 
autonomy among other social groups, can warrant 
interference by government — the organized power of 
all — is a different question. 

" Tis the common vice of nature that we have the 
most confidence in, and the greatest fear of, things 
unseen, concealed, and unknown." So said Caesar, 
and, indeed, imagination enlarges the beauty or de- 
formity, and the subjects of fear and hope which lie 
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behind the veil ; yet this is not in itself a vice of 
nature, but its complement. 

Among the signs of the awakening consciousness of 
any wrong is that concealment called " euphemism." 

That middle period of life, when experience and the 
decaying sensibilities lower the present, and contract 
and discolour the prospect, has no human resource 
but in the vigour still left it to do. It is not yet 
prepared for the peace of age, and has left the glory 
of youth, so that without work, which is its peculiar 
appointment and solace, it needs must wither. 

To seek good, but without full payment, is to be a 
beggar by definition, and so we have a world of such, 
far more complete in their vocation than the few 
wretches in the street. And when a man ceases to be 
a beggar, he may not shirk royalty. 

Credulity in the falsehood of men and things, and 
credulity in their truth, are the sides of the razor edge 
on which we walk. To believe and disbelieve rightly 
is an ideal of perfection. 

Nothing is fit to be damned, that is fit for anything 
else. 

How soon the heart becomes discontented and in 
pain, give it what you choose. How soon it becomes 
contented and enjoying, no matter how cruel its 
deprivations. Who is truly fortunate that for a few 
intensities loses the universe of quiet joy ? 

I 
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A man trained from childhood in the habits of a 
virtuous or vicious society may have the habit of the 
one or the other with little or none of the heart of 
virtue or vice. 

Government is dear, but not so costly as thieves 
and cut -throats. 

Conscious perfecting of self is inferior to keeping 
the views outward. 

"If your intercourse is with a person of great 
abilities, make him satisfied with you ; when he is of 
none, make him satisfied with himself," says Warbur- 
ton ; but it is not of so much importance what his 
abilities are, as whether the man be small or large. 

To give to the race a treasure and memory of any 
nobleness is to bestow its richest inheritance. 

I confess that the early monastic orders presented 
the form of religion and of religious power best fitted 
to master their early world. 

There are characteristic differences in the reception 
of a great calamity by the sexes. When it is completely 
apprehended, she more wildly and exhaustingly scoops 
out despair, if the passion be selfish. But if it be (as 
her strongest passions are) generous, there is that 
quality in it which even then tempers. When, how- 
ever, the matter is incomplete she, from less range and 
accuracy of thought, has wider scope for hope or fear 
than he has. Again, if in the calamity there is an 
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appeal to the disinterestedness of the affections, she 
has a cheer and spring which lifts her, when he sinks. 

What a splendour in the passion of love when that 
sudden blaze of madness in "Romeo and Juliet" 
interests, agitates, commands even the approval of the 
sober part of mankind ! 

To be utterly without imagination and to be of 
imagination " all compact " are the counterpart condi- 
tions of the highest success. 

There are men who, though doubtful of religion, 
still follow it as Sancho Panza followed his master, 
feeling that if he were mad, it was the divinest mad- 
ness, with something in it wiser and better than other 
men's most sober sanity. 

Nothing can excel the vigour of Warburton's un- 
derstanding or the weakness of his judgment. His 
penetration nothing can escape, yet he is turned aside 
and deluded by every fancy. Nothing outward is 
hindrance enough to hide the truth, and nothing 
inward, however mean or trifling, which cannot blind 
the soul. 

To reconcile us to our race, we must too often 
escape from the near to the remote, from the present 
to the past — shall I be forced to say from certain to 
doubtful and romantic truth ? 

An essential formula in charters of donation ran : 
" I your suppliant, in sight of the mass of my sins, and 
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in hope of being delivered from them by God, give to 
you a little thmg for great, earth in exchange for 
heaven, that which passes away for that which is 
eternal." And so passed into the hands of the religious 
orders wide and rich domains. 

The advantages of perpetual corporations in many 
ways are clear. Yet their history seems an uneasy 
tossing from the abuses of a good idea to good not 
yet abused. 

"The world is a comedy to those who think, a 
tragedy to those who feel," says Walpole, but to a 
mere thinker, untouched by sympathy for the scene, 
the impression must be a vivid sense of the material 
comic, as of things standing on their heads. 

" Pilgrim Fathers," is a name which has done more 
for them than all things except their deeds. 

Reading is safe and immensely profitable of those 
French authors who design nothing but that which 
comes beneficially home to the heart of man. 

English speech and national character would have 
suffered worse than a " sea-change " had the victories 
of Edward III. been confirmed, and the provinces on 
the Atlantic coast of France annexed. That misfor- 
tune, what a fortune ! 

There is one species of emotions, namely, aflfections, 
which while they last should be inviolable, and it is the 
dignity of our nature that they should last There is 
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another class, desires, as to which our glory and happi- 
ness is perfect management, and instant extirpation 
when the object of them is gone. The troubles of one 
should pass only with time, or by their transfiguration 
into a higher life ; the troubles of the other should be 
made to die the moment (before) they are born. Such 
should be the discipline of every child. 

Despair is just when hope relaxes its grasp ; but the 
passage into acquiescence and then content is quick, 
and is described by the line of Shelley, — 

"And now despair itself is mild." 

It is as wise to " let 5 be even " with persons as it is 
foolish to let it be so in mathematics. Not only as to 
persons, but as to practical virtue, as well as probable 
truth, the proverb is profound. 

How magnificent the mental power (though no one 
calls it strength of mind) which giVes such weight to 
the invisible and distant as rivals and outrivals all 
the weight of sense and world and the great moment 
before us ! 

There is no man's nature (except the most secret of 
the arcana) that is not known at least to some one ; 
often it is but to one, as a wife. 

What reveals nature is whatever takes off the guards 
— small things, suddenness and newness, a strong ap- 
plication of the things one loves or hates. 

In history, as in every thing else, he has eyes who 
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sees the similar under difierences, and he who sees the 
difierent under the similar. 



History can teach very little about individual char- 
acter which we may not already know: it teaches 
rather of the character of man in masses. So far as 
the action of individual character is concerned, real 
history but removes the delusion that man concerned 
with tibe state and war is any other than man elsewhere 
occupied : it simply disabuses us of an idol which dis- 
tance in time or space creates. But it will give us 
striking peculiarities in the formation, and action, of 
character in masses. 

There is in most conversations time enough to 
satisfy the demands of self-love all round. To show 
intelligence in the attention throughout and then to 
show your thought, if you have reputation, is the order ; 
if you have not, then reverse, or intermix self-assertion 
with deference throughout. 

A small defect in beauty, in manners, in character, 
all through, may actually enhance the effect of great 
perfections, if it peculiarizes, and gives the advantage 
of shade to light. 

Pride or mistrust or wounded feeling are the sources 
of reserve. But from these sources, and from the self- 
control (possibly self-reliance) it leads to, it implies 
certain superiorities. It may also cultivate a set of 
resources lost in the habit of full sociality and so shut 
the man up " in measureless content; " or it may refuse 
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the benefits of solitude though it withdraws him from 
the benefits of society. Pride is a very different thing 
and a very different good with different natures ; and 
to be a wise or good or dignified trait in any it must 
be kept within the aim of wise ends, and be blended 
with affectionate and noble openness. He alone has 
the good and true dignity of reserve who is capable of 
an equal fullness of frankness. Reserve of sentiments 
not understood, reserve of all such confidences as are 
not to that one fit — is well, but only so far. It requires 
the finest discretion to keep on the one hand from the 
pride of holding back, and on the other from the vanity 
of opening. All delicate natures (whatever their other 
qualities) when once experienced will err on the side 
of reserve ; all hopeful and sanguine natures on the 
other side. So that while one class of the reserved are 
naturally unsocial, another are the most keenly social. 
To the first it is the natural and happy state ; to the 
last the most unnatural and unhappy. Most reserve 
is not from fear of betrayal, but from a sense of in- 
appreciation of the disclosure. To open implies so 
much in some natures that an indifferent reception 
freezes. The folly of English reserve, the vulgarity 
of American openness, are extremes leading to per- 
nicious results. In England by all means lean to re- 
serve, in America to openness. Reserve, where it means 
self-suffiicingness, is a higher thing in thought and in 
work than the contrary where that means, through 
need of sympathy, abasing self to another's level. 

Bring up most of life under enlightened choice, yet 
reduce all life as quickly and largely as possible into 
usage and habit. 
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Few distinguish in their practice between a frank 
submission to necessity and a cravenly succumbing 
where there is no necessity — or at least where the 
necessity does not extend as far as they make their 
submission. I will submit to the inevitable, but I will 
wake up to new effort. 

The great genius recognized is he who comes at the 
moment when the idea of ages is prepared to crystal- 
lize, and with power precipitates the form. 

Some natures, from deep distrust of themselves or 
others, indispensably need, for the favourable action of 
their powers, a position of favour ; and, to such, mis- 
fortune of any sort adds to its usual evils this greatest 
evil of all — that it takes from the self its best self. 

Some men overcome the misfortunes of their life 
with the fertile spirit of Mass6na, who never grew 
great until disasters began. Others show the same 
nature, not merely in trouble but in success, and, not 
sated with a little, always glance eagerly around the 
whole circle of view for new ends and new ways. 
These are the masters of fortune. 

In bringing our nature under government and into 
harmony, next to the great difficulty of the passions is 
the difficulty of determining the governing ideas. 

I observe it as a fact that a distant view of policy 
in states or individuals by a judicious spectator reaches 
the truer course easily when the actors and directors, 
immersed in the facts and prejudices and hopes and 
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fears of the position, flounder or go wrong. Sometimes 
this only seems so, because at a distance we cannot 
see what are the possibilities of the case, owing to 
checks and compositions on the right hand and on the 
left. But generally I think it is so ; the stranger is 
perfectly freed from by-ends ; his personal peculiari- 
ties and party prejudices (an immense barrier to a 
true course) do not interfere ; the field is better com- 
passed as a whole from a height 

Vital as judicious praise and blame is in the world 
it is effectually hindered not merely by ignorance of 
character, but this ignorance itself is largely due to the 
stupid vocabulary of character. How few are the 
strong portraits in English literature. 

All Nature's principles seem to be right, but the 
measures or degrees seem to be wrong. 

You frame a plausible account of the ugly fact ; it 
partly deludes yourself and wife, and under its roof 
you live sheltered, but you forget that the people out- 
doors have no delusions about it. Yet no doubt it is 
true that he who can make a matter doubtful which 
calls for no personal concern and is never to be tried, 
has done enough, with the aid of public forgetfulness, 
to keep himself in the common tribe of dimly-lighted, 
unconvicted persons. 

Every act has at least one thread of good, or semi- 
good, in it ; and there is enough power of selfish self- 
delusion in men to identify themselves with that 
thread, and to name their act with its name. 
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So many murderers die proclaiming their innocence 
as to be unaccountable unless they identify their 
action with a certain motive not murderous. 

Why and how far should we continue friendly or 
affectionate relations once formed ? And what is our 
power in the case ? The higher the nature, the more 
do affections once given make sacred the object ; but 
if this part of the nature be low, then comes the moral 
will, which IS rarely in danger of enforcing too much. 
The problem is to reconcile one's spiritual interests, in 
changing and expanding, with another's not needing 
the change. 

It IS the mark of a fine genius when language and 
tone are always pecuHarized to the thought, and the 
thought is equally graphic of the fact 

War puts on the godlike figure of the guardianship 
of right, to do the bloody will of the stronger. 

How perversely typical is the fact that a skunk at a 
certain distance should smell like musk. 

The delight of all rational natures is in getting and 
in giving ; and their rank is by what they get and 
give, or by whether they get or give. 

A rude abundance of words is the good chaos out 
of which discrimination can emerge. Mere fertility of 
genius, in youth, is in that period the best sign, and 
not to retrench too early, a good rule. 
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A language is the passage of the spirit of man into 
form. It is man's creation, earth and heavens, stand- 
ing objectively as any other world, and recalling all 
its meanings. Literature is but the perfecting and 
adorning this great world of speech, — the language of 
a people is their incomparably fundamental literature. 

The prevalence of faithlessness in the form of low- 
toned act on one side, usually runs parallel with the 
prevalence of faithlessness in the form of low-toned 
suspicions on the other ; and each evokes its fellow. 
The word "Prude" I suppose arose from the low 
suspicion of the libertine at a time when false modesty 
had itself begun. 

Whatever the display of qualities contrary to the 
cognomen : Cavalier, Roundhead, Puritan, Yankee, 
Quaker, and so on, a name is a vast piece of fortune, 
if it have a certain support. 

The instinct to escape from a view which grinds us, 
and to get at a point of view gratifying to self-love, 
comes out in all slighting estimations, — laughing con- 
tempt or contempt malignant, — ^and accounts for the 
keen power with which language is twisted to aid us. 

Language is the effectual instrument of that delusive- 
ness which man desires and cultivates, whether to 
debase an alien good, or to exalt his evils and colour 
them. If we did really "call things by their right 
names," the higher side would come forth so re- 
splendently, and the lower look so devilishly, that for 
a moment vice would be dashed, until the old veils 
could be drawn. 
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The precious peculiarities of many tribes and people 
have passed away unspoken to themselves, or perished 
with their language, just as the unexpressed hearts of 
all at times, and of poets specially, or as the lost 
literature of such. 

Unexpressed feeling and thought, or perished speech, 
may in magnitude of loss compare with the waste of 
life, and with the waste of the sweets of beauty, — of 
odour, of sound, of sight. 

A part, and no inconsiderable part, of the ends of 
religion in man may be reached and have been reached 
in all ages by whatever has taken him away from self 
to a higher object than self, and aroused the generous 
and dutiful sentiments, — country specially, loyalty to 
persons, family or filial reverence and affections, self- 
devotion to science, art, and even the adulterate 
sentiment of glory. 

The name " Christians " perhaps did as much as the 
life-work of any apostle to settle Christianity as an 
independent religion. That the disciples should have 
assumed no name until called Christians at Antioch, is 
remarkable. Had they designed it, would they have 
taken this? And yet how fully it meets all the 
truth. 

Such is the necessity of change and reserve, in the 
affections, that even the fits of a melancholy or bad 
temper often act favourably. 

The doctrine of the least governing in government 
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becomes true, just in proportion as power is in the 
hands of the people. 

A certain combination of weakness of temperament 
and elevation of view may quickly put a man hors de 
combat as to the strife of life ; and then he cheaply 
reaches, or seems to reach, a thousand virtues, and 
actually does reach many of the fruits of them, such as 
peace. 

" The less you claim, the more you will have," said 
the Duke of Wellington ; which is true, like the 
contrary, according to circumstances. 

Goethe's talk of the demoniacal only meant, I pre- 
sume, literary witchcraft, — ^the fatal power in some souls 
which sweeps them and others. He gave piquancy, 
as usual, by changing wilfully the old talk of a man's 
genius to a man's demon. He was true enough and 
great enough to command credence for much that was 
carelessly or adroitly thrown out to pique the imagina- 
tions of the world, and so lift him to repute to which 
the plain exercise of his power would not have lifted 
him. 

We can't make a name of our history pass into 
poetry ; yet in Shakespeare's time, yesterday or to-day 
was good enough to mix with the richest antique. 

Instinct is an inferior law perfectly obeyed. We 
have a far higher law, but little obedience. But the 
action of mind, the control of prudence, are tolerably 
secured ; and we are evidently awaiting a period when 
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the higher controls will pass into sentiment as sure as 
instinct, but self-imposed by reason and will. 

What a projection and establishment of the moral 
reason, government, even as it is, stands ! What a 
terror were it away ! Because its positive acts want 
in perfect clearness, quickness, ease, we are not for a 
moment aware what it every moment commands off, 
—even all the devils ! To corrupt it, to oppose it, not 
to labour to sustain and improve it, is the wickedest 
of wickedness. 

True enlightenment is the discovery, true culture is 
the obedience to law ; but the discovery and obedience 
of that law self-issued within is the highest of all 
wisdom and culture. 

The Indian peace of entire abstraction is a very 
excessive caricature, to be sure, of a great truth, but 
the truth is great and valuable nevertheless, — peace 
aloof from passionate aims and desires, as the peace 
of age, or, at best, the peace of the contemplative. 
" Peace is the masterpiece of reason," as in all else, so 
in this of personal good ; not the peace of success or 
failure, but of the limitation of desire to daily individual 
power. 

Words and ceremonies occupy that interspace in the 
history of men between the divorce of the heart from 
the old and the powerful start of the new. This inter- 
space — associations, duty, superstition, interest, opinion 
— requires to be filled with the appearance of the old, 
until by time, gradation, or shock, it has lost its hold 
even there. 
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Heroism is such heart-confidence in the best, that 
the hero gladly gives himself to it over all gulfs : 
questions of personal safety vanish in the joy and 
prosperity of his marriage with his highest 

" Revenge is a kind of wild justice," said Bacon truly, 
but it is a better way to repress revenge for real injuries 
by improving the vengeance of law and opinion than 
by simple dehortations, and it is better still to teach 
the spirit to turn its bitterest trial and wrong into its 
purest right and peace. " I have been the victim of a 
thousand foul and cruel revenges ; shall I be denied 
one righteous and mighty piece of justice?" But 
mercy will be the true justice to yourself, and a 
thousandfold greater than the injustice of your thou- 
sand wrongs. 

Men meet life-long injuries, as they prove, which 
yet from ignorance of their result cost no trouble of 
the imagination, none but the simple evil in them, and 
that scattered and thinly drawn out through many 
years. On the other hand, imagination places a 
thousand nothings in the first rank of pain, so that 
actual loss is a molehill to the mountain of appre- 
hended ill. 

If a man reminds himself how soon he reaches the 
years when he "forgets more than he learns," and 
when, even if forgetting no facts, he must sadly feel 
the ebb of that sensibility which is the fountain of the 
highest knowledges, and the dwindling of that creative 
flow which at once evokes and fills the moulds of the 
reason, he will surely " work while it is called to-day." 
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Next to acting for no ends at all, but merely for 
love to the good, comes acting for noble ends, and 
then acting for distant ends. The superiority of the 
heart is in this order. 

Morality is not the spontaneous flow to the good, — 
that is spirituality ; but when the good is confronted 
by the evil in the soul, and consciousness is waked to 
the obligation to the higher (conscience), then the soul 
passes from spontaneity to allegiancy, passes out of 
the law which is from to the law which is upon itself, 
from ease to struggle ; and this is the moral state, and 
where successfully done, a moral act. The degree of 
the struggle measures the morality ; and the degree of 
the spontaneity, the degree of the spirituality. 

Proud but modest men are hampered with their 
modesty, and yet get none of the rewards of it ; for it 
is not only concealed, but the contrary appearance is 
often taken, and often visited with penalty. 

Theory and practice are construed as contraries 
when at most but opposites, for in fact it is in harmoniz- 
ing more general and minuter theories, and so reaching 
the theory of the present case, that marks all enlight- 
ened practice, which is at the same moment the most 
enlightened theory. In business the claims of the 
general theory and of the special theory — called 
facts — are balanced, and both together are but means 
of getting at " information." 

After all, it is fortunate that but a very small part 
of the poison which so many plants " spend their time 
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in secreting," and so many mineral ages have been 
occupied in forming, ever touch fatally the blood of 
living creatures. So I fancy, though there is black 
malice enough secreted to finish us all, it touches but 
few. 

A course once begun in nations, a direction fully 
taken, the noblest who wholly breasts it is mad and 
wasted. The highest man is he who leads the national 
heart to the best which is nearest to it; and next 
comes the favourite who marshals the people "the 
way that they were going." 

That judgment in preparing situations or combina- 
tions which Shakespeare is credited with by later critics, 
it is much more likely, is the judgment and instinct 
which avails of any turn that arises, shaping everything 
to the best advantage. 

The best qualities do not evoke the best around us, 
but usually a certain modification of best. I do not 
think that even Christianity at its ideal would succeed 
with the mass of the world as it is, but only some 
adaptation of it Grenerosity, unselfishness, often seem 
to beget their own opposite upon those immediately 
near. 

The whole art of success in studies is interested 
attention. The study then which should ever accom- 
pany and sustain all other studies is the study of the 
ways to create and refresh attention: first, habit; 
second, yielding up all livelier interests, or seizing the 
times of their absence ; third, seizing natural interests 

K 
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and making the most of them ; fourth, associating all 
pleasant surroundings with study, and dissociating 
pain and travail by guarding from over-labour, by 
guarding from intense passion and expectations, or 
at least their effects in reaction and disappointment ; 
fifth, by many-sided changes of studies, by exhilarat- 
ing projects, by sympathy, and by all that awakens 
curiosity as to the particular topic. 

Which shall I call the greater vigour of the spirit, — 
that which struggles well where struggle is wise, or that 
which knows how to submit where struggle is vain? 
Of the spirit, I say, not of the intellect. 

The wonder of Shakespeare, above all other and 
special wonders, is the mixture of an accuracy ex- 
quisitely fine and a profundity which seems to reveal 
all depths by flashes or by steady radiance — with an 
astounding carelessness. 

What a little muddy scoop-full of the g^eat crystal- 
line sea is our philosophy. 

Considering the time man has had to work in, and the 
limited scope of his soul, we might be prone to reject 
all new things ; but if we consider what is yet without 
him and the new truth-faculty found in him at every 
change of his surroundings, we may hospitably welcome 
the strange as perhaps an angel at the door of the tent. 

The true genius of England in respect to all idealism 
stands forth in Charles Lamb's belief that Coleridge 
was only ** funning." 
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The outside differences of man, which seem so wide, 
are but skin-deep ; the inside differences, which seem 
so shadowy, are "deeper than the earth and higher 
than the heavens." 

The feeling of Christ as it is recorded towards the 
Pharisees may appear to have almost a personal or an 
extreme character ; but it seems to me his free indigna- 
tion, bounded as it was by kindness at last and a 
"Father, forgive them," belongs to the perfection of 
his moral image. It is evidently not a character 
drawn at all; it is just a century of anecdotes un- 
shapen by preconception. 

The first and greatest point of a wisely ambitious 
man is to gain such a position with others that he 
will be listened to, that the imagination is on his side 
and not against him. Not only before men give 
evidences of their ability, but long after they have 
given and even heaped up the amplest evidences, they 
are treated on the assumption which their actual place 
and success create. So that not only does rank, as 
Pascal remarks, put a man under way at eighteen as 
much as if he were fifty, gaining thirty years of life for 
him, but all the accidents of success give the same 
advantage. That you may be powerful at home, gain 
a place from home. Labour above all things to get 
into a position where the imagination will be for you ; 
at least, let it not be against you. With this power 
hostile a thousand strokes will not tell as one. 

The rarest character, both for success and per- 
manence, is he who accommodates himself both to 
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the wise and foolish minds of men, who is deeply 
faithful to truth, and yet, either from design, or from 
a natural playful congeniality with popular tastes and 
weakness, fits them, — as Demosthenes esteemed the 
chief part of an orator that which was the least part of 
his merits, and was lost in the moment of using it, — 
" action," 

There is an impatience of delay, and also a pride of 
despatch ; and so far as they break through the saun* 
tering and waste habits of luxurious or of undecisive 
minds, very well. But they soon " overleap and fall 
on the other side." Despatch is an instinct of some 
minds whose lights are not steady, and who must run 
with the present flash. Habits of haste and delay in 
our mental judgments equally are the result and cause 
of weakness, and both fill the soul with indistinct and 
chaotic possessions. In doubt, recover the mind from 
its engagement in detail to the precise topic, and then 
one clear comprehension does more, goes further, than 
sheets and volumes of the groping of a man, " poorly 
lost " in his vague thoughts. 

If a man would be both clear and quick, he must 
beware of the imaginative tendency to augment, rather 
than to see and state the actual thing. The expert 
carpenter drives the nail home quicker, not by more 
power given, but by the sleight that wastes none. 
Thus one half the power will do more rapidly the 
same work. 

The man who has mastered the individual problem, 
how best to put the force used into a substantial 
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result, has become far more than a match for much 
more gifted men. 

Despatch must vary with the circumstance. It 
sometimes plays and yields with the trout-fisher, and 
sometimes brings its game directly to the shore. It 
is a fine stroke, — ^that exquisite medium between 
despatch and delay. 

Some of the instances Bacon gives of "seeming 
wise," are now common ; some are occasional ; for 
the positive signs and pomposities of this sort of pre- 
tender are less seen as the age is one which has in all 
respects too much deserted imagination for business, 
realities. There is universal dissimulation and but 
little simulation ; for all hide weakness and ignorance, 
and but few notoriously affect the shows of wisdom. 
The most effectual way of seeming wise, the adding 
on something of an ingenious mind, he has not 
mentioned. Those who are vainly conscious of wis- 
dom, and those who affect to be wise without such 
consciousness, are two very different sorts of persons. 
The false wise are greater fools than mere fools. For 
if, for example, a man stitches on his coat a few 
badges of wisdom, adages of the wise, and if he have 
not wisdom enough to use the wisdom, he turns it 
into a worse folly than if he trusts his natural sense of 
things. Maxims of despatch and delay, of moderation, 
of the middle, seem cheap ways by which the weak or 
vain may set up for wisdom, but in the end only make 
him twofold more the child of folly than before. 

Pascal sacrifices at times nearly as much truth to 
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effect as some of our modem essayists. With him 
it IS done in the interest of his favourite feelings and 
conceptions ; but with these, in the interest of vanity, 
or, at the best, of an imaginary lure. 

The contest between the accusers and defenders of 
Pascal, as to philosophical scepticism, I would resolve 
thus: Pascal was not deliberately a thorough Pyr- 
rhonist, but because, from the character of his spirit 
moving in that direction, and because Jansenism and 
all cognate theologies tend to this ideality, — namely, 
sacred spirit all, man nothing (not even one germ of 
truth or power), — because, I say, of this personal and 
theological ideality in that direction, and because also 
in the "Thoughts" he jots down the boldest and 
altogether unmodified views in all directions (as a 
heap of stones not yet prepared for each other or for 
the building), — on these accounts we have many ex- 
pressions even of absolute scepticism. But that he 
held such a doctrine is entirely at war with so many 
facts that it is needless to discuss it 

I have observed that the views of some minds can 
never be made at all correct save under the responsi- 
bilities of action and the discipline of actual results. 
I know people who think with great incorrectness, 
but act with a general correctness. 

To be in a state of wrong belief and love, or to have 
the powers of belief and love clouded and dried within 
us — which is the worse ? — to reduce to insensibility, or 
to expand in wrong directions? Whichever is the 
worse, both are bad; and one — ^the disuse — so un- 
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recognized an injury that it will be well to remember 
that to one or both such dire results all minds and 
hearts go which have not the felicity to reach and 
fasten on the truth. 

The proverb that "every rule has its exceptions" 
should always be accompanied by another — that no 
law has ever an exception, speaking naturally. 

As we can find in nature an infinity in the smallest 
things, so in the heart: there is nothing so trifling 
that may not expand without limit, if by circum- 
stances or custom we are led to confine our thought 
and sensibilities within it ; so that the consciousness 
capable of being correspondent to the divine may be 
filled as full with a ha'penny. 

A sinking into wrong-doing by a nation — deep as 
is the guilt and the degradation— sometimes seems 
the best, perhaps the only practical, corrective of its 
proud and selfish and intolerant spirit. 

Much of Shakespeare's sonnets must be interpreted 
as we interpret the dedications of that time — the same 
conscious servility and imagination diseased by social 
differences. 

No one could have anticipated the spectacle seen 
immediately after the War of Secession in the United 
States, The greatest questions pending ; the people, 
except as found in party trammels of party represen- 
tatives and a party press, not interested enough, not 
unselfish and bold enough, to touch in public meeting, 
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or through a free and pure press, the exigent affairs 
of the government No speculative mind has yet 
estimated the bearings of American apathy in politics. 
For good the Americans will bear any burden ; of evil 
they will allow much. Any evil which comes under 
regular forms we lie open to. Political excitement 
and political apathy are the two poles of democratic 
bad government 

To receive adequately some pieces of advice re- 
quires not only much more heart, but nearly as much 
mind and perception as to give it ; so that the man or 
woman really ready to profit by it does not need it, 
and they who need it are hardly able to take it 

Unlike the ancient states every modem state within 
the circle of European civilization, however great may 
be its decay (as Spain), admits of regeneration, not 
only from the complexity and fruitfulness of the ideas 
in its national life, but by reason of its membership 
and sympathy with the life of Europe. 

That a people should not, in the circumstances of 
their growth and change as people, and again in the 
formation and change of their institutions, owe a vast 
deal to the accident of men and facts, is an extreme 
of positivism in social science. Take the whole course 
of the American people, and you will find the two 
fortuitous facts of the cotton-fields and spinning-jenny 
to be shapers of the mighty future. 

" Man's very essence is the effort wherewith each 
man strives to maintain his own being ; man's virtue 
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is this very essence, so far as it is defined by this 
single effort to maintain man's being. Happiness 
consists in a man's being able to maintain his own 
being. Joy is man's passage to a greater perfection. 
Sorrow is man's passage to a lesser perfection." — 
Spinoza. This, strange to say, is Hobbes's view: 
** Happiness, pleasure, pain, etc. — all from realization 
or want of power." 

Spinoza, in giving intrinsic sacredness and validity 
to all the parts of the whole of nature, and then in 
giving validity to man as above — in making his part 
consist in a deep reverence and simple obedience to a 
divine exterior — offers, taken together, a doctrine as* 
impressive and fruitful for man as philosophy can 
furnish. 

We encounter daily a mystery as great as the panes 
of glass to the fly — a nothing shutting him in from 
the world outside, and he can't be convinced that it 
is anything, and will push his head against the solid 
light so long as he has strength. What invisible yet 
impermeable barriers keep us from our ideals ? 

Never read for improvement one of that large mass 
of books, the thoughts of which would occur to any 
intelligent man where his mind is fairly brought up to 
a like occasion. Read under special interests or for 
special ends. Form a conception as distinct as pos-^ 
sible of what you want to know, and stick to that. 
Think over and write down your views of difficult 
matters in reading, either before you read or after you 
have read a little. 
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There is reported of Christ no slur on the sex, such 
as is elsewhere universal, even with a character like 
Marcus Aurelius ; for the first time in the history 
even of Hebrew civilization his majesty is seen sur- 
rounded with and congenial with women, even outcast 
women. 

If a member of some ordinary household should in 
familiar talk give views and directions about their 
little life, and these were afterward found to be laws 
of the greatest and most permanent state, and if he 
talked of God and the infinite as a child, being absent, 
might talk of his father and his home — this is the talk 
of Christ It is impossible for us to realize, when he 
is giving his rules to his disciples, everything being 
so domestic and familiar, that he is legislating for a 
Christian race and state ; and so also, but much more 
when he talks of the invisible. The highest did not 
excite his imagination ; and, whenever he is imagin- 
ing, it is so out of his style that it seems a mere 
accommodation. (I do not call the analogical ten- 
dency imagination here.) His grandeur is in the 
vastest conceptions, plans, acts, without any imagina- 
tion or excited sense of them. The sensibility of his 
mind is never as to the great, but as to the good. 

Urbanity of style doubtless seems to men like 
Carlyle so near the purring of the cat and its soft 
closed paw, that they prefer many grades of the 
pointed and even savage. So long as there is not 
personality, — a frequent blot on Carlyle*s page, — the 
preference may be pardoned to writers not yet per- 
fectly self-possessed and civilized. 
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Taking " metaphor for fact," say Selden and others, 
but, more generally, taking the subjective absolute for 
the absolute, taking the unlimited statements of the 
glowing mind (not checked, but prompted by usage) 
for scientific statement, is the source of wide error. 

Where a nation is morally alive, patriotism, if it 
pours itself into that, may obstruct social and moral 
advance. In the United States, by a sudden swing, 
patriotism was brought on the side of a great social 
change. Henceforth the way is open to more rapid 
social changes. The South by their war wrought de- 
struction not only among themselves and upon slavery, 
but also upon the checks most needed in America, 
and opened the way to experimenting on a grand 
scale, which under benevolent ideas can again ruin 
the world, as once elsewhere in modern times befell 
under political ideas. 

Two things mark the greatest minds — great in- 
dividuality and great commonalty of mind. 

You cannot account for Shakespeare unless you sup- 
pose that he wrote for an aristocracy, and one much 
above the Athenian judges in activity and richness of 
soul. 

Some men's power is greater and easier in dwelling 
upon and appreciating and discriminating a particular 
fact or truth than in logical processes. These last 
involve a constant co-existent energy of memory, a 
deficiency of which disturbs the perceiving intellect, 
and wearies the mind. When a whole subject is re- 
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duced to an apophthegm or a question, as in the 
Querist of Berkeley, they think best. 

That truth is stranger than fiction implies that the 
range of imagination, being tethered to experience, is 
less wide than the possibilities of human nature. 

The character of George Washington was not a rare 
combination of mediocrities. In truth there were two 
or three rare and g^eat qualities combining and ruling 
that whole soul to the best effect. 

The speaker or talker is agreeable and successful 
who entertains us without the fatigue of thought or a 
disturbance of feeling. 

The bee and the wasp suck the same flowers, and 
find the same honey ; but man knows the bee through 
his honey and the wasp from his sting. 

There are innumerable minds whose morality de- 
stroys them ; among other ways in this — that the con- 
science, when it does not realize virtue, keeps the heart 
from that happiness which for it is often the best road 
to excellence. Less conscience — more conscious ful- 
filment of law (in effect) — may associate duty with its 
joy and not with its curse. 

If you take from Byron his Werterism and his gall, 
that fine figure will look very ghost-like. 

The true poets of the French people are their prose 
writers. I name three — Pascal, Bossuet, F^neloo. 
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Every man assists in weaving the web in which he 
becomes enmeshed. Himself one of the Parcae, he is 
a partner in the solemn business of his own destruc- 
tion, and not a silent or a sleeping partner. 

The time will come — has come perhaps — when there 
will be only two tests of the immortals in literature. 
These: Does he still please? Does he still enrich? 
that is, has he anything yet to give ? Hitherto, another 
test also has prevailed — traditional prepossessions — 
which has been fortunate, for thus only, and thereby, 
have the great works been handed on through inferior 
ages which clung to gods whom they did not truly 
recognize. Of the two permanent tests of permanence, 
the first, or that relating to form (so-called), or rather 
to all that which is inseparable from the individual, is 
much the most important ; indeed, finally it may be 
the only test of immortality. 

The United States government has had but one 
safeguard — the necessity of consulting the material 
interests of the country. But whenever the dema- 
gogue can govern in the interests of a class, or in the 
interests of a prejudice or a passion — whenever events 
make either of these possible — that safeguard of the 
^ifice, " from turrets to foundation-stone," can fall. 

There is an impulse of the ocean to scatter its drops 
out into the atmosphere and away to the ends of the 
earth, and there is an impulse of the drops from the 
ends of the earth to find the great bosom again. Is 
this a symbol of souls and their source ? 
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Most minds are SO self-satisfied and pre-occupied with 
their protest against an error, though it be by a half- 
truth, that they stick at that point for ever. 

" The sins of the fathers visited upon the children " 
— often used as proof of a moral universe — is one of 
the greatest arguments of the contrary. It seems at 
least to show that the God who, clearly enough, reigns 
in the spirit, does not so clearly to us govern the 
relations of the earth and society to man, 

A certain amount of evidence^ — specially inward 
evidence which charms, as to thing or man — makes 
most people surrender at discretion. A system, a 
man, is judged hardly up to this point, but after this 
is judged not only generously, but with a lavish 
assent 

Except in the two points of compassion and devo- 
tion where there is an affection, men — even down to 
a very poor class of them — are better than women 
even up to any class except the very highest The 
two exceptions, however, fully estimated, make nearly 
all compensation. 

Some men are imposing from simple reality ; others 
from well-managed power on the basis of a cool and 
crafty conceit 

To sympathize with all forms and ideas of humanity 
is a mode of perfecting your own individuality. 

The most fixed and mature mind is more mouldable 
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than we think. Education in early years has every 
advantage, but we cannot escape tuition even under 
gray hairs. 

Woe to the lover for whom the infinite of grace and 
beauty has vanished from the beloved : the bush, burn- 
ing with glory, has become a weed to rot on Lethe's 
wharf. 

So little advance on tlie quality of spirit which is in 
the mass of men changes history and a race ! A little, 
yet of such power that, of the new men, a few seem 
gods or reveal gods. Hitherto the conditions have 
been such as ever to create the few ; henceforth, to 
realize them among all men, and then either a new 
platform, or the race is finished. 

The condition of soul creation and power is faith : 
whoso creates faith creates the spiritual kingdom. 
What is a nobler life-work than the creation of faith, 
in yourself and others ? 

The legend of the Amazons did not preserve the 
woman in the warrior, which a modern theory proposes 
to do. 

Who hits the happy medium between subjectivity 
and objectivity, either in science, philosophy, art, or 
literature, or in religion ? 

If the true source of laughter be the incongruous, 
truth, which is always congruous, can never be ridi- 
culous. So, and in this sense, the "ridiculous is the 
test of truth " ; but it is a test unavoidable. 
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There is this fatality — that the most secret man will 
tell something of his deepest secrets even to his worst 
enemies. 

Talk of Dante : " And I saw the dead, small and 
great, stand before Grod ! " 

Our meanest politicians, from holding dignified 
power, or being associated with places or persons of 
power, take a sort of borrowed substance and character. 
They remind one of what Henry Noel, in the time of 
Bacon, was used to say: "That courtiers were like 
fasting days : they stood next (in the calendar) to holy 
days, but in themselves they were the most meagre 
days of the week." 

When we see so fair a system as that of the United 
States established in 1789 seem to produce bad results, 
we may be sure it is by no natural generation. It is 
like the infamous daughters of Augustus Caesar, of 
whom he said that " they were not his seed, but certain 
apostemes which had broken from him." 

I suspect the pure merit of a man's good or great 
acts, if he does not go on producing them. And as to 
others, there is no surer way of keeping bright the 
splendour of past acts than by throwing the light of 
to-day back on them. As Cato said, " The best way 
to keep good acts in memory is to refresh them with 
new." 

"To have done is to hang like rusty armour." 

The process in a superior mind which overlooks its 
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own best thought, which in protesting against an 
error finds its good, which placing eminent some truth 
soon acknowledges its deep shadow — this process, 
sometimes the work of moments in men of genius, is 
usually the work of ages with the race. Plant one 
truth or system of truths and the tendency is slowly 
and vastly to confirmation. That one direction is 
worked out until the lead is exhausted, and then a 
forgotten different and opposite begins to emerge, 
and the same process in another direction is set up. 
This makes eras and civilizations. A good is in it 
certainly ; but a wider embrace and interaction of 
ideas, or a more rapid action and reaction — either 
would be better ; and modem days exhibit both these 
improvements, bringing the mental life of the race 
nearer to that of the model exponent of the race, the 
man of genius. 

How much are we impoverished by the prejudices 
which refuse to let us into the ideas of others ! — ^that 
other world only less glorious than our own, even if 
our own be as good as we think it. 

The feeling that all is vanity is a disease of a 
certain width in men of a certain temper, and cuts all 
the nerves of action, but the wider thought is that the 
truth for man must consent with interest and activity, 
so that we may be sure our wisdom hitherto has but 
brought us half way, and now we must cast about for 
the higher ; and this must be in a sphere of objects 
which refuse to be called vain — that is, which have 
not the trait of flaw or decay in them ; and if we 
refuse to rise up and live to such, we are self-convicted 

L 
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— not that the objects are empty, but that we are 
empty. 

If men or corporations were wise, they would sacri- 
fice more for a little pre-eminence over others than all 
the sacrifice to rival them ; for a little before is soon 
all before. That slight saliency draws and centres 
attention, like the highest head in a multitude. 

Some people save their youth and health until they 
lose them ; for these pass not merely by abuse or by 
use, but also by non-use. 

The intense radiance of a woman's light explains 
the intense blackness of her shadow. 

The moral history of some nations with good 
enough in them to gather to a head in a few, has run 
in this fashion. Them the nation destroys ; the in- 
justice and pity of which exhibit feelingly the lustre 
of those few, and so preach nobler things into the 
heart of the nation at large, which then gathers a 
glory to itself that in fact sprang from its early 
ignominy. 

All that is systematic and completed in a succeed- 
ing age lies in hint, glimpse, or impulse in the ages 
before, as the rudiments of the child, which "are 
fashioned when as yet there is none of them," Even 
here is the seed-plot of the last civilization. Yes, and 
in the wildest nations and in the wildest hearts, in the 
absurdest propositions and purposes (the form, the 
time, the circumstances, being bettered) are previsions 
of nobler Issues. 
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Genuine kindness and sympathy, with a deep 
dignity of self-respect — not one, but both — are the 
ideal, not only of the gentleman, but of the man, and 
the basis of all good manners. It is notable that the 
theory of the manners of royalty, assumed and trained, 
has but one great rule — namely, to produce the same 
impression of both dignity and sympathy in combina* 
tion. 

" I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more" 

is a speech only natural and proper in the mouth of 
the first of the sexes according to Milton's description 
— ^** He for God only ; she for God in him." 

Making way in the estimation of others requires the 
happy combination of making them think highly of 
themselves and of you. The proportion of both must 
depend on the conceit or higher qualities of the per^ 
sons to be pleased. 

Within the sphere of selfishness the prosperous 
man of wealth who yet has enough control not to 
starve his other propensities is perhaps the most 
enjoying. 

The pleasures of property, though so much felt, 
find no one to assert them. 

Few people can reasonably use money unless they 
are entirely free from the disposition to increase it : 
the latter is so strong that it masters. If anyone 
would be wise in the use of money let him definitely 
and decisively and in all his arrangenients turn from 
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the hope of increase ; and, if not as to all his means, 
then as to some defined and inferior part But where 
there is a predisposition the admission of a finger 
admits the hand and arm. 

It is easy to criticise the incoherence, zeal, intem- 
perance, of men who have some great just feeling at 
the bottom ; but we who are so calm and logical and 
temperate commonly cry out at the wild righteousness 
when we are only " regularly and temperately in the 
wrong." 

He can be useful who feels " The world is waiting 
for me to shape it," if he also knows " The sun will 
go down without my aid." 

Sometimes in reading history it seems as if the 
tenderest hearts were hardened against shame so as 
they were iron, and walked almost as a man shod in 
iron boots might walk on the thorns of the world. 

One yields his due and gets gain ; another yields 
his due and suffers a double loss. 

God is a partner in all good partnerships : *' Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them " : and though He be the 
silent partner, yet is He the chief partner. 

The divine love of youth — an unbroken charm of 
purest ray, splitting at last into lust and humdrum 
affection — ^is not that one of the greatest falls of man 
as we find him ? 
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Staking one's destiny upon unlimited faith in the 
right, using prudence only to make the sacrifice more 
effectual — is this ever madness ? 

How much belief must there be in the doubtful, 
when such a vast " perhaps " as immortality may exer- 
cise over men nearly as full power as any such distant 
fact could ! So of much Christian dogma : there are 
scrupulous doubters whose actual heart has more be- 
lief in it than those who can sincerely swear that they 
believe. 

" There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds." 

If one wishes to find an instance of the wonderful 
effects of situation upon character let him look at 
women, many of whom out of place bear no good 
fruit, in place bear almost all fruit. 

" Le ciel nous rend," etc. — the gods charge for what- 
ever they give too lavishly. 

Few men possess their possessions — either those of 
fact or those of hope. But fortunately few possess 
their dark realities or dark anticipations. 

The sense of cleanliness may be too exquisite for 
the condition of human nature, and the sense of moral 
cleanness in like manner. 

The most precious birth-gift is a happy imagination 
towards one's self; the darkest birth-curse is the 
imagination when unhappy and self-accusing. 
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Not to listen too much to drawlers, but to take the 
conversation into your own hands — to aim to hear 
and receive, but to be prompt to give in the failure of 
receiving — to be either self-forgetful or firmly self- 
assured and undisturbed — to subordinate a self which 
at the same time you magnify — ^such are the rules if 
you wish to please. The rules for improving yourself 
are different 

We are so narrow that we cannot keep in our em- 
brace our own experience, our own lives ; indeed far 
from it, and yet we dream of knowing God How 
just is Hooker — " Vain it were for the feeble brain of 
man to wade far into the doings of the Most High." 

We err constantly in thinking human beings too 
much alike or too much unlike — ^thinking them unlike 
because of superficial distinctions, and like because of 
superficial resemblances. 

If any character were thoroughly drawn the world 
would be as much divided and mystified about it as 
about Hamlet Veritable pictures of real landscapes 
often, of course, seem unnatural ; but so at some 
point would seem every picture of a real soul. 

If religion is not for evfer to be a puzzle, we must have 
a god Terminus to give bounds to the soul's domains. 

In general there is a slavery in attaining any sort of 
greatness, also in keeping it, also in keeping off the 
tooth of envy ; so that he is a very rare and happy 
great man indeed who is other than the chief slave of 
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the whole. Men must fulfil the law — " He that is 
greatest among you shall be your minister" ; for if 
they do it not of choice they do it of necessity. It 
is a rare bird who reaches high things and keeps 
them easily, and who by temperament placates, or by 
power defies, envy. 

It is no doubt generally true that we only despise 
praise when we ourselves cease to be praiseworthy : 
he who does the laudable likes the laud ; but if a man 
has gone far in the knowledge of man, he has reached 
the point where Milton stood when he said : 

" Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soul. 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to th' world, nor in broad rumour lies, 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 

And perfect witness of all-judging Jove : 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in heaVn expect thy meed." 

I have observed that most people, specially where 
there is means, neglect what would make them sweet 
and give charm to their lives, for some large specific 
and distant act, such as a gift to some charity. The 
same money, with its corresponding dispositions, spent 
on those around us would often, even in its indirect 
and distant effects, do more for charity itself. 

Whatever our theories, man and the world naturally 
look to us in our best states of mind as the picture of 
a storm and shipwreck. 

Rules for a scholarly leisure might be : Don't stop 
where you can't understand, or on what may not be 
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material to your purpose. Pass on and take what 
you can. Too late to repair deficiencies of mind is 
not too late to avail of its abilities. Don't delay on 
what you instinctively see is not specially suited. 
Carry on your present plan, but add a decision as to 
some of the subjects and forms into which you wish 
specially to work, and always keep them distinctly in 
view. Whatever is accompanied by fret or disappoint- 
ment in your studies is not for you : there is quite 
enough of what is the opposite. The rule of delight, 
with slight interferences, is your rule. Where there is 
any obstruction, leave your author for a while and 
look distinctly at the subject ; where a word wraps 
up mystery, explore and define that word by itself. 
Returning to your author you will then soon see 
whether obscurity be in him or you. 

It is obvious that in " Paradise Lost " sin is theo- 
logical and not moral ; and so of the good : the former 
is not what the whole soul detests, nor the latter 
what the whole soul adores. So our sympathies 
are not specially for God and the Son, nor against 
Satan and his friends. As an imaginative tale, its 
theology all apart, it is a monument of genius which 
may delight the race of men for ages. 

Dante has a union not before known in literature, 
and only in the great painters, of an imagination so 
near to a horrible conviction, and yet so grand as, 
while it presents the conviction near its naked horror, 
yet consecrates the tale to the admiration of ages. 
Dante, as a field of lava left to a geological period 
when volcanic eruptions are unknown, will be im- 
mortal as a curiosity of the human soul. 
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If you get into the depths of organization you will 
get to what is called temperament (in all its varieties 
and combinations), and if you get to temperament 
you will get to the great roots of moral emotions and 
character. 

It must be confessed of a whole class of human 
beings that principles they do not understand — the 
deepest judgment is but a simple " yes " or " no " 
which they can set their own shallow " yes " and " no " 
against — but facts, and learning, except it be very 
silly, are an undeniable superiority to their eyes. 

To pure intellect, as well as pure morals, there is 
nothing " common or unclean." 

In argument the usual " Put your finger on a single 
instance, come to particulars," may conceal a fallacy. 
For often where the proof of any detail is insufficient, 
proof of some truth in the whole may be overwhelm- 
ing. I may not be able to see that the upward flight 
of a bird, for any one yard or twenty yards of its 
course, is upward. Fifty tales of a certain sort may 
assure me that a man is a liar, though I can by no 
means prove that any one is a lie. 

The carelessness as much as the insolence of pro- 
sperity destroys a man. 

To speak truth to any man, specially painful and 
personal truth, is the finest homage we can pay to him : 
it is our testimony that he is worthy to hear its most 
awful sentences at the sacrifice of pride and self-in-. 
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dulgence — ^that the man may have erred, but that at 
the bottom of the heart he is loyal to truth and will 
come back to it 

Decay, death, if it only attach to the imperfect 
and bad, is a great comfort Next to the perpetuity 
of things good is the comfort of the fugitiveness of 
things evil. The great law of rotting is subsidiary to 
the greater law of ripening. 

We live just beyond ourselves — forward in a future 
a little beyond, "to-morrow and to-morrow and to- 
morrow " ; and while we are creeping out of to-day 
into to-morrow we die in that avoided to-day, and 
never lay hold of that unreached " to-morrow." 

Sensibility is to the soul what life is to plant or 
animal ; and all other characteristics are but organs in 
order to it 

It is a greater sorrow to forfeit some dreams than 
any reality. 

Has Democracy come to this? Where in France, 
where in the United States, is one statesman who 
commands my reason, touches my imagination, or 
has even the power to waken a prejudice in his behalf 
or in behalf of his purposes — ^not to say principles. If 
the fault be in the people, if the criminal be Demos, 
who or what is going to bring him to justice before his 
own tribunal ? All the machinery of constitutions and 
laws and orders of men, of congresses and of courts — 
machinery to guard the people from its worser self and 
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to express the quintessence of its wisdom and virtue — 
must all this become a mere phantasmagoria behind 
which peeps out the face of the vulgar mob ? " Must it 
happen as in the puppet-show, one man speaking for 
all the personages." 

A Quaker feels almost as much degraded by dirt as 
by guilt 

We always tend to sacrifice the permanent and 
moderate to the intense — a diffused and gentle light, 
like the day, to light in points and flashes. We want 
more, and we get less. The thoroughly healthy person 
is likely to be the more virtuous, having less to crave — 
more satisfied with the diffused sensualism of health. 
Something of the same sort appears in intellectual 
desires and moral. "Love moderately; long love 
doth so ; too fast arrives as tardy as too slow." High- 
strung natures demand a very different education from 
ordinary and dull. If very high-strung the lure may 
often prove too great for treatment; but generally 
moderation and the love of the moderate can be much 
impressed. 

If in a man are reconciled egoism and altruism — a 
sublimated form of self with sublime unself — we have 
the most powerful combination known to the soul, and 
which may have made some insoluble problems of 
biography. 

We are here, not merely for mercy, but for judgment 
and plenty of justice. 
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" I am but common earth," says the piece of pre- 
pared clay, "but I have lived with the Rose — of 
Sharon." 

For all popular effects the object must be accom- 
modated to the natural eye, and not reduced or en- 
larged to its size as seen by philosophical glasses. 

We overrate perhaps in Shakespeare the knowledge 
of man because of the perfection of the various powers 
of portrayal. 



Prejudice — that is, a certain definite so-called truth 
which requires no intellectual width or effort to reach, 
which is sanctified by tradition and party — suits human 
nature, and specially English human nature. A pre- 
judice is an Englishman's truth. 

"Master fortune," "master the world," it is said. 
Nay, we have only one thing to master — to master 
ourselves. For so all fortune is good ; all the world 
is ours. 

We call a child's natural ways exquisite grace : 
should we call the same unconscious movements grace 
in a woman ? Might we not feel something rustic in 
them compared with the exquisite forms which in 
society are a blending of consciousness and uncon- 
sciousness? The admirable in civilized life is a fine 
union of the artful with the artless, as in acting. 

By every word and act lend a helping hand, waging 
war against false fact, useige, institution, reputation. 
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How beautiful the ideal of a man, if we could find him, 
who unites noble fearless judgments with no gossip, no 
rancorous unjust speeches — nay, with a large tolerance 
wherever tolerance is fit 

The alleged furtherance of faculty by belief in one's 
self perhaps finds illustration in the careers of Louis 
Napoleon and Disraeli. 

The want of men's faith in him need not shake a 
man's faith in himself, but his faith in himself as suit- 
able to them. 

The people produce nothing : it is the man of genius 
among the people. 

Our laws, our opinions, nature itself, where they are 
just are only partially just ; their penalties fall on the 
offender for the offence, and not for himself, on some 
partial act or part of him, and not on an offending self. 
Think of the punishments of a young girl for her weak- 
ness — the black soul and darkened destiny for some 
feebleness of early nature. O God, how long ! 

It is almost a rule that no true, deep soul can be 
eloquent, for it is rare indeed that the deepest gifts of 
soul are bom with superficial gifts, or if they are, that 
the outer gift does not destroy or weaken the inner. 

The feeling of a truly unselfish and brave man, at least 
if possessed of power, would be the reverse of Hamlet's : 

"The time is out of joint : — O cursed spite, 
That ever I was bom to set it right 1 " 
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A fine old man shows you the Parthenon, — some- 
thing lost, something added ; — ^but most age is a dirty 
rubbish heap. 

To the poor, the spendthrift vices of the rich lose 
something of their dishonour by losing all of their 
imprudence. 

The weak who dare to quarrel are either too malig- 
nant for wisdom, or too nobly just to count conse- 
quences, and these two to common eyes may look the 
same ! 

Let people carefully surround themselves with 
objects of interest who are conscious that they are not 
objects of interest themselves. 

England under the Stuarts has progressed to the 
England of to-day, — not of purpose. There was 
always a stalwart, noble class in England, not of the 
court nor of the common people, but of the educated 
gentry and including some next below these in rank. 
This nucleus, faithful to the great ideas and sustaining 
them, gave direction to the pressure of events, and has 
made England to-day a country swarming with edu- 
cated, patriotic gentlemen, to whom the people look 
with a touching loyalty, taking great liberties, pelting 
them with filth on the hustings, but on the whole 
honouring and obedient to the true leaders. Leading 
there must be, and woe to the people which has it 
not 

In our feasts, joy, and the children of joy, take place 
and precedence over all the talents and all the titles. 
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Mr. Peter Harvey (the friend of Daniel Webster) in 
stories of him, showed such a sense of his abilities and 
services as gave a deep and killing edge to the real 
injustice of the Whig party. Mr. Clay was perhaps 
too generous, Mr. Calhoun too much lost in his cause 
to feel so much. Burke was most deeply wounded at 
the failure of friends in a noble cause, even while his 
own merit and service failed of recognition. The letter 
of Burke to Pitt which Stanhope first printed is a 
revelation that parallels Webster's feeling, not contrasts 
with it 

Never was there more reality, united to more hum- 
bug, than with Goethe. One of the chief traits in that 
" art " of his which he so much valued was humbug, 
imposing on and playing with the sense of wonder and 
mystery in human nature. 

The true view of the host is the master thickly dis- 
guised as the servant of his guests. The guest, on the 
other hand, bound by such generosity becomes the 
servant of the host ; and it is a community in imitation 
of Heaven and of the first Christian company. I have 
known a dinner to become, for the time being, a high 
act of the religion of brotherhood. 

The practical wisdom of wisdom is to know when to 
act and when to refuse action, and the will to do and 
not to do. One thing can be said, — to lean strongly to 
the side which is best, on the whole, for interest and 
peace of mind, and to the side which is against the 
natural vice of the temperament 
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As Bacon said, " dry light is best,** so we may observe 
that " dry men," specially where the truth concerned is 
" dry," are best But the dry men have no light for the 
truth which springs from, or is blended and saturated 
with, heart and imagination. 

Philosophical history is an answer to the questions, 
what are the time's traits, whence they come, and to 
what they are going ; or, what is the child, who are its 
fathers, and who its children ; and in this descent what 
natural and moral causes mingle, and in what propor- 
tion. As to this last, to say, as Hume does, that the 
moral is all, or to say, as Buckle does, that the natural 
is all, is monstrous. Sometimes the one takes the 
lead, sometimes the other; oftener, both in one, in 
different proportions. The science in this matter, 
which should become an art and power, and direct 
mankind in their course, is yet as far off as the edge 
of a celestial horizon. 

If Great Britain has become selfish in her foreign 
policy, perhaps it is because of the powerful reaction 
from her former self, specially from that war which 
was the most doctrinaire, the most passionate possible, 
and cost her and Europe countless lives. A French 
excess created an English excess so great ! 

The delusion is universal, yet strange, that nothing 
but perfect truth is fit for us, when (unless we are 
omniscient) an adapted truth — a start or approach 
along an endless line — is the best we can even hope. 

The practical wisdom of the heart which has come to 
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a head in the usages of the world, the sense of justice 
which has elaborately announced itself and is become 
enthroned in laws, the sense of all that is beautiful, 
great, and becoming which is embodied in the various 
arts — the religions of man, the highest ascents of the 
common spirit,— all these are the humanities and 
powers which make the world a kosmos of man. 

In taking advice there must be nearly as much jealous 
watchfulness of your friend's influence and thoughts as 
of all other sources of error. 

If religion has mainly " laid its sure foundations in 
the heart of man ; " theology has laid its base in arti- 
ficial reason or early and crude observation ; ecclesias- 
ticism in authority and interest 

Wordsworth and Coleridge were poets of the feelings 
of the human heart in a very limited way ; Byron was 
far more decidedly a poet of the feelings of the human 
heart, but of the raw, poor, or bad heart ; Burns was 
much wider and better ; Scott, in his poems, like Byron, 
was the poet of scarcely more than his own egoism as 
a soldier and lover. Shelley was a lover of nature like 
Wordsworth, but of nature under a mystic subjectivity, 
and in his poetry representing little more of man than 
his protest against the oppressions of beliefs. 

Writers like Rousseau and Byron are exaggerated in 
the sympathies of " contemporaries more than of pos- 
terity" only for the reason that there are moments when 
a fire of sympathy blazes between the age and the man, 
which cannot be continued or repeated in an altered 

M 
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world. Every change of the ever-changing public senti- 
ment, if there appear the fit and powerful respondent 
in some man of genius, will arouse an immense public 
interest. Most changes pass away without a voice. 

Tennyson's " In Memoriam " is best in this ; that, 
while allowing and faithfully expressing the full sweep 
of sorrow and doubt, picturing all without abatement, 
it mastered their sweep not triumphantly but in the 
just degree of what life affords of hope and assurance. 
It is faithful to the doubt and despair without infidelity, 
and to the hope and assurance without dogma. There 
is none of the overdoing of worldling, sceptic, fanatic. 
It is the reflection of the mysteries in the soul of the 
true poet, combining, according to divine poetic instinct, 
the sundered and jarring thoughts of the world. 

To please and to benefit constitute our only ties upon 
the heart, and riches used become especially important 
at the age when we please no longer. 

A merely literary fervour now, even now, makes of 
Shakespeare a superstition as marked as religious re- 
verence in imaginative times made sacred and heavenly 
all religious books. The idealizing process in criticism 
makes all inferiorities and differences interpolations, as 
in history it interprets out of an heroic character every 
littleness. 

In age many bonds (as imagination in general, sexual 
imagination, for instance) which bind man to his kind 
are weakened, while on the other hand many antagon- 
isms are lost. But on the whole the tie is weakened 
unless solemn pities and tender loves come in to aid. 



-^-- 
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History, as to all its main characters and epochs, is 
much more a picture of the public heart which judges 
than of the men and things judged, being mostly a 
public show of the possibilities of the human imagina- 
tion. 

The element of will, as well as a personal lure — one 
or both of these was necessary to force Cromwell on in 
his course against facts, and chiefly when put out of 
sympathy with the best. 

He can estimate Cromwell who knows to its heart 
the thing called loyalty in English people and that 
supernatural transmutation wrought by rank and 
crown on any Englishman's imaginations. But, to 
the end, where he diverged he remained mainly self- 
deceived, and was not a great hypocrite. Yet his lack 
of response to the best conscience of England (whether 
that conscience was wrong or right) showed the wil- 
fulness of a private end, and forced a revelation on 
himself. 

Heroes give lofty promptings to the race, but the 
race gives back finer idealisms, and this systole and 
diastole is the life of the race. 

Not patria — fatherland — ^but childrenland with us, 
or at least with those of us to whom it is a land at all. 

What great good men do for the virtue of the 
world at large, that nobleness which we have person- 
ally known and tested does for us as individuals, and 
more effectually. Most unhappy he — unfortunate in 
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the worst of fortunes — who has found only the common 
or the base about him ! Do you ask me one master- 
rule for a young man ? " Watch and wait and seek 
for better spirits ; and, wherever you find them, though 
among the refuse of the world, bring to them your 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh." 

Souls alive to the abstract or distant nobleness, 
wherever it appears, but who through all their personal 
society see nothing unless distorted by their vicious 
personalities — souls of the second order, in that they 
respond to, but do not create and attribute good, and 
of an order far below the second, in that they feel 
nobleness through their imaginations, but cannot and 
do not even attempt to yield their wills to it, — of such 
was Walter Savage Landor. 

With what ease some men stand on their mental 
heights — " With a great sum obtained I this freedom," 
says the centurion ; but " I was free-born," says Paul. 

In ordinary decisions regard the past ; in extraor- 
dinary, disregard it and create the future. In enjoy- 
ment and in act live mainly and forcibly in the 
present 

More than all others the old suffer from need of 
true society. Their young company have no such 
sense of things as they : their old company have not 
life and joy. 

A cure for much incipient insanity is deeply to 
humble, to abase the sense of self, of personal import- 
ance and personal power. 
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A good minority is the real majorityw^ 

It may puzzle a sage to see the importance a man 
and his opinions sometimes acquire by his quiet dis- 
belief. 

The breath of applause is a refreshing air to all, but 
it is the breath of life to some. 

The apophthegm, that we are most hostile to those 
whom we have injured, can only be true of natures 
very badly born or badly spoiled. Still, an exasperated 
conscience stings and nags. 

The good sense of our bodies is much beyond the 
good sense of our spirits ! What puny shoulder is 
ever conceited enough to ask for a ton's weight ? while 
the spirits of the feeble are for ever pestering the world 
for the burdens of heroes. 

The question of miracle includes, on the side of 
affirmation, to fathom all transcendental questions ; 
but on the side of denial mere science will do. 

Will the time come when the demand for miracle 
can possibly be thought "an irreligious demand of 
the irreligious human imagination and of the faithless 
soul " ? 

Prayer brings nothing to pass outside of order ; but 
without prayer, that (sometimes, perhaps often) will 
not be brought to oass which might have been. 
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Nothing is true which does not make for hope and 
cheerfulness and all-sided enjoyment and all-sided 
humanity first; for, when all is allowed, there is 
enough left of sacrifice in the face of difficulty, and of 
belief in the face of darkness, to try the whole resources 
of the spirit 

One great problem is this — not to sacrifice man as 
natural, as social, as of time, to man as spiritual and 
of eternity, and e converso. And, so far as I am at 
present informed, I do not see that this problem has 
been fully met in the history of any religion. Man 
immortal, for ever responsible but for ever the child of 
hope (society for ever increasing as an institution to 
realize around him the powerful factors of virtuous 
habit and pressure), and all parts of his nature l^iti- 
mate and sacred— this, in the form of religion and 
reasonable faith, seems to be a fair ideal. 

He who cares much for the opinions of many, 
knows not how to care for the opinions of a few. 

The great rule of the most nervous rhetoric is the 
high thing and the lowly expression of it, whether in 
homely illustration, or expression through homely 
words raised to higher meanings. It is a good prac- 
tice to go up from the common images and word — 
good, at least, to those who do not instinctively come 
down — and to express and make strangely real the 
distant by the near, and to exalt the homely by the 
foreign. 

A few historical outlines of character are usually 
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filled in according to the general direction, or even a 
slight hint from these outlines, or according to that 
aspect most pleasing to the special wish of the imagina- 
tion, or the peculiarity of an age or a country. And 
so posterity walks about in its hall of singular simu- 
lacra, where, if the real men should appear, the detected 
images would fly in shame from their niches. Take 
those well-sketched characters, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, perhaps the most perfectly known, for such 
brief notice, of all antiquity. Yet one or two more 
such anecdotes as that about Sarah would bring 
Abraham much nearer to Jacob. On the other hand, 
that anecdote omitted, would make the man almost 
too ideal for history. Jacob's vices (to us) were half- 
virtues to all early times, specially to Jews ; and if 
Abraham had not stood first, Jacob would have been 
their real patriarch. 

Berkeley was endowed with the calmest and subtlest 
analysis, but his synthesis was only moderate. His 
quiet but deep persistent attachment and enthusiasm 
for his views (the moral adherence he gave in to 
whatever was his truth), were very notable. As to 
religious doctrine, that seems to have been his as- 
sumed truth, which his loyal nature could expound 
and defend, but not examine. 

Professional virtues should rather be called pro- 
fessional moral habits, but it is wonderful to see how 
far an habitual mimicry of the professional style of 
virtue carries with it the virtue itself. On the other 
hand, and with some natures, this repression and ex- 
ternalism make hypocrisy and bitterness. We shall 
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often see the same man, for example, made partly 
more meek and gentle by the clerical profession, 
and also in part more concealed and bitter, though 
politic and professional in the mode of his animosities. 

In this industrial age a few successful ones have 
learned not to reach out a furtive hand for riches as a 
sneak thief, nor to clutch them with the greed of 
avarice, nor to seize them as a sword to smite enemies, 
but to lay a noble hand upon them, as a king lifts the 
sceptre with which he would bless the people. 

It was no mocker who said — feeling the relativity 
of all things : — Truth is not the best gospel for the 
human race. 

It is singular that the love of trifles, of a gram- 
marian, of a fact and date-monger, should be called 
learning, while he or she who is learned in the splendid 
immortal things of the heart can be ranked among 
the ignorant. Ea discamus in terris quorum scientia 
perseverat in coelis. 

To be at all a friend, there must be such confidence 
and pleasure in most fundamentals of the character as 
to render one at least tolerant and perhaps sympathetic 
with some disagreeable details. 

It is only through a few individuals that we know 
and are bound to man ; and every enemy we hate 
goes far to dissever us from our kind, while every man 
we love and benefit makes the race more dear to us. 
Would any man gain that sublime and seemingly 
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most difficult point of relation and amity with his 
kind, let him secure it with the little circle of people, 
high and low, he meets every day, and it is done. He 
rises at once from the life of a villager who daily 
forgives James and John, who daily finds the good in 
Peter and Joseph, who daily and nightly wishes well 
to the people in his street : he rises easily from this to 
a kindly heart toward humanity. 

As the host at his feast prefers his guests to himself, 
as the Lacedemonians at their public spectacles re- 
served the best places for strangers — thus, many a 
man and age rises in something to the conception of 
a gentleman. Paul lived and also in words expressed 
that conception in its fullness : " In honour preferring 
one another." 

Ancient statutes still to be seen pointing with un- 
moving finger the routes which for a thousand years 
had ceased to be, caricature conservatism. 

The I which I turn round and look on is not the 
original I, but the I sitting to a photographer; and 
the most active flame-like thing always blent with its 
object is regarded as inactive, without object, and in 
attitude the most unnatural ; as if a microscope when 
well focussed and vividly revealing some invisible 
world were required to exhibit its own outside tube 
and inside lenses simultaneously at the same eye- 
piece. 

Great souls have often found in their public their 
private hate, — fusing their indignation against a public 
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wrong into an intense personal antipathy ; and where 
the person has really and entirely exchanged his pri- 
vate for public interests, who shall say how far he is 
wrong? And I dare say something of this justified 
Dante to himself in singing his vengeance, and 
Michael Angelo in painting his cardinal among the 
devils in the final vastation of the wicked. 

True hardihood of understanding consists in keep- 
ing what we know unembarrassed by what we do not 
know. Persons of keen sensitiveness to the super- 
natural, once admitting the fact, are mastered by it — 
the understanding and the senses become its imps and 
fools. Hazard's evidence rushed in like a flood " when 
once he was willing to be cheated." True ; let that 
state of mind stand first, and every faculty will at 
once minister proof The supernatural is far more 
intoxicating now than it ever was, and were a decent 
form of it to offer, it would be like a prairie-fire. It 
is the most delicious, reason-unseating of drinks, and 
if it be true that "attractions are proportionate to 
destinies " then we were made for it 

As a clergyman's identification with very high 
things gives him, in spite of himself, the look of a 
hypocrite, he must be careful not to really pretend 
anything. 

With men's hearts in our bosoms it is incredible how 
slowly we understand men. Where the case is very 
peculiar or abnormal, where the character is extremely 
linlike our own, some slowness is conceivable. But 
never has there been such wild work as in appreciating 
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ordinary historical characters, even such as have acted 
ynder ordinary motives. We idealize wonderfully for 
good and evil. We allow little for the passage of time. 
We distrust candour in one man, and if another has 
taken his seat in our reverence we read a thousand 
elevations unto him, and also give to his character the 
whole force of his words. 

With the kindly and the reasonable, explanations are 
all-important ; with the perverse who are partly stupid, 
but altogether conceited and absurd, never explain. 

Most translation is a pedantic gossip relating a 
rumour, a second-hand tale with the life omitted ; so 
also most authorship is the same pedant, not dealing 
with the objects but with the rumours of them, 

" The throne and equipage of God's almightiness " 
greatly tend in meaner poets and persons, if not in 
Milton, to pervert his idea ; for worship of the power- 
ful is so natural and deep a worship in so weak and 
imperilled a creature as man, that the immoralities of 
power are accepted or tend to intrude themselves even 
into the purest moral conception of an Almighty one. 

Idealization of great historical characters, and some- 
what of the dead generally, mostly consists of turning 
to the right what might as easily or more easily be 
turned to the left. Love is the finest of artists, and 
changes easily and by the slightest curve of the lines 
or tone of the colour the dubious or common face into 
the visage of a demigod. 
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The advice " Try it," will make believers in all de- 
partments ; for nature is very sweet and very wide, 
and has " evidences " for many things. 

It is a beautiful sight to see the able man bending 
his strength to listen to the good impulses of a good 
wife, and following them, led by a silken thread ; but 
to see a man yielding his better self, and made the 
instrument of a weak or false woman — ! 

My life has taught me two things — that few things 
are of much value even while I live, and that, just as 
the value of all this goes down, the value of good and 
of the good opinion of an Omniscient one goes up. 

History began to be written when the people were 
not much, and the rulers were more ; and so the herd 
of historians kept following the old bell-wethers long 
after the people were the largest force. Even after 
they were recognized it was long before ideas were 
considered a historical force ; so that Goethe notices 
with great pleasure the advance in Guizot 

There are many things to which our only proper 
relation is non-relation — which we will neither quarrel 
with nor love. 

Genius is the feeling : to produce requires all the 
corresponding talents, — talents set ablaze by the feel- 
ing. 

Without faith the ideal for man would be half-morals, 
intellectual and physical strength, and good fortune. 
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Money to the savage means a few beads and feathers 
and food and drink and war-paint and a tomahawk ; 
to us it means, — besides food, shelter, and clothing, — 
civilization, personal dignity, and fame. 

One can account for this distrust of others, butwhence 
this confidence in oneself? Do we justify all this faith ? 

It is easy to turn the world around if you know it, 
and have the means to manage it, and will use them. 

The new conviction is usually of such force, and the 
old one so dead, that a new error, from the truth in 
it, is often more serviceable than the old bedriddea 
truth. 

Our foolish confidence in our senses is not so foolish 
as our confidence in our knowledge of each other and 
of the possibilities of man. The question of questions 
is — the possibilities of man. 

What are the best possible conditions of happiness 
attainable by man? Beliefs grand, exciting, yet 
mainly benign, plenty of them. A knowledge which 
interests, gives comfort, health, hope. A state of 
society which sacrifices no class in the interest of 
another. Moral ideas which forbid great injuries un- 
less exceptionally for greater and later benefit — for 
example, war generally refused, but entered into on 
the clearest evidence of wrong. We can certainly 
conceive a state of great increase of joy within the 
possibilities of man and society. Now to answer the 
inquiry whether actual progress — that is, on a com- 
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parison between the state of certain nations to-day and 
two or three hundred years ago — gives increased joy, 
there must be much balancing between the good of 
old evils and the evils of new good, and only a benefit 
" on the whole." 

The excitements of youth injure not more than do 
the depressions of old age. 

Apart from youth and age in years, there are souls 
which all through are marked by youth or age. 

Keep along the tilting edge of nonsense eleven times, 
and if the twelfth time a gleam like a new refinement 
glances on the path, a talker's reputation is made. 

Not until genius is so great as to unite the best 
thought with the permanently best, not the transiently 
best, form of expression, can immortality be assured. 
The surprise and delight of English readers forty years 
ago in Carlyle,do not recur in the young reader to-day. 
The transiently best style to-day is already different. 

How much effort would be saved and talents and 
riches in all departments if we could see deep enough 
to discern tendencies quite irresistible, or on the other 
hand those furtherable tendencies which we could work 
with. 

Extreme love doubts of the most certain facts, or 
believes the most untrue, just according as the nature 
is jealous or trustful. You cannot make anything sure 
to a jealous woman, and you cannot make anything 
unsure to a trustful one. 
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The heart of a woman carries the temperament with 
It more often than the temperament carries along the 
heart; but there is a large class whose heart and 
temperament are not distinguishable. 

A great logician usually means a person skilful in 
some of the forms of logic and deficient in the real 
substance of logic, as means to an end. 

Machiavelli did very little more than put down 
formally in a treatise the principles and courses which 
every able and bold prince would then have followed, 
and many would even now follow. For state necessity 
makes clear breaks through every moral barrier, though 
the breaking through is never recognized formally. 
It is like the law of revolutions. It is nothing but a 
firm application and recognition of the principle of 
utility. Thus ought a prince in those times, and with 
those men, to have acted in order to his greatest end — 
the permanence and prosperity of power. So much 
by some statesmen is thought defensible in every age ; 
but the further end — all this for the interest of the 
prince — was only partially excusable in the times of 
" divine right," and never even then but in the obscure 
twilight of many-motived acts, nor clearly and formally 
recognized upon thrones. So that the cold-blooded 
wisdom of Machiavelli is not far from the popular 
sense of him as Mephistopheles. 

The government of the people called " liberty " is 
too much sheltered from criticism by the despicable in 
the past government of kings. 
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" Little minds, though never so full of virtue, can be 
but little virtuous," said Lord Bacon. One may say 
that little minds, though never so full of virtue, can- 
not have the possibilities of virtue which great minds 
have. 

For many shall run to and fro, and knowledge 
shall be increased." Travel, commerce, and the wide 
intercourse of ideas and facts in a man's own study 
and brain, are the foundations of knowledge. 

We say distinguished — distinct from the common 
herd — yet our distinguished men are but exaggerations 
of the mass, while those really distinct and alone are 
obscure. Will there ever be another great man ? 

Confucius, and the Chinese ideas of " the Scholar," 
and also the knowledge and wisdom of the Proverbs 
and the Bible alike teach knowing and fulfilling the 
great ideas of human relations. 

Manners is " behaving to every man as if receiving 
a guest," said Coleridge. Propriety is proportion — not 
too little, not too much, at any point 

A certain defect in comprehension may enable a 
writer to write more clearly to average intellects, as 
partaking their needs. A very vigorous mind sees 
things too easily to feel the need or the beauty of 
stooping to plainness. 

A new and peculiar feeling (suggested say by an 
actor who does not know, but whose temperament 
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corresponds to, the feeling) will awake in a thoughtful 
head a world of new thoughts ; for every new spark of 
the heart is a new centre for the radii of the thoughts. 
See the effect of the actor pronouncing ** Our little life 
is rounded by a sleep " on the imagination and mind 
of Richter. 

Each great era must have its list of things incredible 
to other eras. The energy of knowledge in Germany, 
the energy of capital in America, would have been in- 
credible to the indolent, dreamy East ; and Judea, at 
its top, I should think a lasting enigma both to the 
East and to the West. 

I live in a mean house, and all is cramped and poor 
around me, but starting from my windows and stretch- 
ing away are lawns and champaigns, rich forests, and 
princely piles covered at night by starry heavens and 
in the day by lights and shades and sunsets ; and all 
this is mine to look upon and enjoy, and in this is the 
region of my luxury and hope. 

There is no proverb of homely sense and good 
feeling better than " Live and let live." It lacks no 
pith, indeed can only broaden and lift the life, if the 
command be inward. Live ! through all the range of 
your life ; and through all the range of their life let 
others live. 

I had often been tempted to suspect human nature 
in its most splendid scenes and examples, till when as 
a clergyman I became familiar with men and women 
smitten of God. 

N 
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A man may certainly see more of human nature, 
of customs, manners, and laws in true hearts with 
which he is familiar at home than by going abroad. 

Cannot some better use be made of all that has 
been done in metaphysics ? 

In our judgment of history — of the tendencies of 
things in an age, of the general current of human 
affairs, or finally, of individual character — ^we proceed 
on a sense that man is a simpler composition, a less 
complex product of heredity than indeed he is. The 
fact of his most variously blended nature does not 
enter or is not controlling. 

We all suffer eclipse, at least along the rim of the 
orb ; we call only those insane whose eclipse is 
central. 

There never were poorer figures of speech than those 
which call words and style the vestments of thought 

The standard and amount of moral sentiment at 
first received we refer ourselves to and measure our- 
selves by. The habit constantly in practice of estimat- 
ing self and all things by this comes to make, both 
directly and indirectly, an increase of conscience most 
difficult. It may be shown that many things which 
the world now pronounces to be against our moral 
nature are just as much in acciM-dance with it as those 
things most settled and usual. Nay, further, it may 
be shown that it is right to form a conscience in that 
frame which reason makes manifest to be most con- 
ducive to welfare. 
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I take the liberty to lay it down as a rule that any 
view of the future which makes us unlike ourselves, 
save where the reason is good and is known, is per- 
nicious as making that future unnatural and uninter- 
esting, and is besides contrary to the usual beneficence 
of the moulding powers. 

How manifest is the imperfection of the most per- 
fect prudential selfishness in that saying: "I never 
found a man that knew how to love himself." 

There is a Greek proverb that " if you strike a 
lamprey but once with a rod you make him gentle ; 
if often, you provoke him ; " and so severities, whether 
of man or fortune, must be moderate and seasoned to 
be useful. 

It is the vice of liberality that it scarcely does 
justice to the true and does more than justice to the 
false. 

I once saw a face whose habitual expression was 
that of astonishment — which looked on the most 
ordinary things as if startled with wonder or alarm, 
the commonest as if the newest, the meanest as if it 
were something highest. It was a ridiculous ex- 
aggerated symbol of what is the best thing in the 
world — a soul ever new and surprised in the old ways 
of nature. 

It is excusable that without similar experience you 
be ignorant and insensible to the ills of others ; but a 
man at least ought to be held to feel in all the cases 
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where he himself has been made to feel ; and if we 
did that much how vast the circle of our sympathies ! 
You have already lived through all essential ex- 
periences, if you but use them. These are the costly 
means of knowledge — of widening, I might say, our 
souls — and if they wrought this only, worthy of all the 
cost. For an example take this : " And thou shalt not 
oppress a stranger : for ye know the heart of a stranger, 
seeing ye were strangers in the land of Egypt." 

Many men, all their lives, need what we rarely get, — 
a proper correction from other minds. If a mind ex- 
aggerates its evils, it is not cheered by a mere desire 
to comfort, or by blind general statements of no 
weight. Of what value to show the discouraged the 
exact degree of his exaggerations ? And so, on the 
other hand, of false exaltations. Every mind deeply 
needs another self to correct its false bias ; and so 
true friendship, a relation which we think we can do 
without, and in fact too often wholly lack, is found 
to be among our largest losses. The answer of the 
oracle to Cicero, that by following his genius and not 
opinions he should reach the highest glory, is but a 
half truth. 

Custom builds not only a ground of expectation, but 
of obligation. 

Character is the reduction of many forms of self to 
one — to a moral individual. But this highest form of 
personality few reach with any perfection, but remain 
only girt within the zone or scheme of the natural 
instincts, the individuality of nature. The strength 
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of character is where most will is required ; the height 
where the nucleus is noblest. It will give a Shake- 
speare in sympathies and light, without straining or 
bursting the perfect shape of one man. 

If he is the greatest of deceivers who deceives him- 
self, skill in deception is the most common and perfect 
of human arts. 

" The unhappinesses of unhappy people never take 
place ; " — nor their happinesses either. 

Do men who push a right — ^such as free speech — to 
its last extreme, who outrage everything but the letter 
of law — ^are such men justly regarded as strengthening 
the right to the violation of which they are constantly 
tempting the whole world ? Are they not rather mak- 
ing free speech one with foul speech, and tending to 
render the sacred right itself an offence ? Either the 
people endure it, or they do not. If they do, it en- 
courages not so much free as licentious speech, gives 
a new temptation to it, and forms that sort of public 
habit, than which nothing can be more disastrous to 
all the ends of speech. Of course I would not have 
Law to limit this right, though thus abused ; but I 
would have — all the more — the whole decency of 
human nature to limit it; and I would not have 
doctors of divinity, not even Channings, formally ex- 
alting men who imperil the most valuable immuni- 
ties by their violence, as if to peril them had preserved 
them, and as if it were a merit in them that the rope 
did not break, though they had done nothing but strain 
it up to the breaking-point 
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He who finds the beautiful in things homely, the 
sublime in things common, the good in things evil, the 
eternal in things transient, is a discoverer and a man 
of heavenly genius indeed. 

It is often said that Shakespeare's great excellence 
in character is in presenting a class as an individual — 
that is, his individual is real, namely, human nature 
peculiarized, and not a humour or peculiarity made 
into a person. This is true. An abstraction in the 
form of a peculiarity (his Pistol comes nearest to it), 
or an abstraction in the form of an aggregate of 
several general qualities, is the usual error of drama- 
tists. Shakespeare simply put on the consciousness of 
a man of a certain description, and so he presented 
humanity and the individual. 

The greater strength — the easier superiority to the 
work — is of course more quiet, and conceals the 
strength. What a splutter would there be from a 
second-rate power in carrying on the work of the 
United Kingdom or the United States. 

Almost all, not quite all, the necessity and seeming 
originality of literature would vanish if the reader saw 
only a little more clearly a few rudimentary truths 
which most men profess to know. 

The comparison of Coleridge with Joubert, in a 
volume of "Critical Essays" by a recent English 
writer, is an experimentum cruets of his critical weak- 
ness. To essay to bring down thus so great a thinker 
and master as Coleridge, affords indeed an almost 
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ideal instance of shallowness, and even immorality, of 
criticism. 



The conservative attitude is always a painful one to 
maintain. The generosity of such ideas as progress, 
melioration and the like — ^their fine implications of 
sublime faith in man, freedom from vulgar prejudices, 
noble hopefulness — all would make one tender and 
respectful to their worst defects, were it not that tender- 
ness and respect are not compatible with the sternness 
of a just and indispensable criticism of every such idea. 

To kindle like brush and to bum lijce oak, is rare 
indeed : the sudden and the steady splendour are not 
one in nature. 

We are but subalterns in the great column of 
humanity, and forced in many things whither the 
leaders go, yet the free spirit may often find and travel 
its own path. 

Man is a creature gradually drenched and steeped 
in the world, and gradually unlearning all that fair lore 
got from mothers and from its opening youth and from 
its heavenly instincts. 

When the heart is all virgin we catch the instincts of 
pity or of melancholy from a mother's eye, and take 
them into our very souls. Once they are rooted, they 
bear fruit. 

A political wrong may easily be transformed into 
a political right by the change which has passed upon 
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men's minds, for in politics, the wrong and right are in 
accommodation. He then who begins battling s^ainst 
a monster may end in battling against an angel. 

The most sordidly practical of nations will surely 
contain the worst group of visionaries. 

What a sphere of the best ambition that region 
opens where what we will we can ! and what freedom, 
too, from the disappointments and meannesses of all 
other attempts. 

The disposition to admire, and to take the favour- 
able side, is admirable ; but when it loses discrimination 
it does as much of injustice on the left as of generosity 
on the right. Indeed the question is not whether you 
will have less of admiration, but whether you will 
bestow it upon admirable objects. But the disposition 
to admiration in general, as against the disposition 
which carries into life the merely intellectual spirit of 
seeking truth, is commendable, and some habits of 
truth-seeking carried into this moral department may 
even be injurious. We must, to be sure, pay the debts 
of truth and justice, but pay them with generosity- 
good measure, heaped up and overflowing. And where 
the question is between ourselves and others, the de- 
lusions of generosity are the greatest ornaments of 
nature, while the measures of justice, though standing 
in a rank of praise in respect to much common in- 
justice, take on unspeakable meanness beside the noble 
mistakes of love. 

Waiting to know, we too long delay to exercise the 
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greatest virtue of man — belief. Do not fear credulity, 
for that only concerns trifles and externals and low 
things of the soul, but rather believe, wherever belief 
argues a moral soul within, and believe in such a way 
as best to develop that soul — to trust that the thing is 
so which my highest, purest, noblest needs demand. 
I believe that my soul is created on the model of 
good, and for good, and that I am here to fill up the 
sketch ; I believe from this fact in me and in all, and 
outside, that the whole spirit of the universe is good 
and for good, and going on to fill out its great sketch 
by the action of conscious and unconscious spirits ; I 
believe that the perfection of all things is behind us 
and before us, that it is God, who is infinitely more my 
true self than myself, more causing than I, more con- 
scious than I, more good than I, even beyond concep- 
tion, and that to love Him in my image, to obey Him, 
to trust in Him, and to love and obey and trust in all 
who are like Him in proportion as they are like Him, 
and first of all Him who, so far as I can see, is rightly 
called the "express image," and to live with one 
earthly object — to build the high up higher, to gather 
up to them all who are below them in love and trust 
and obedience to the Soul of souls — this is at least 
my creed. Let it be my practice. The soul-life is to 
me obviously the human life chiefly, and that life can- 
not be lived but upon and according to faith. 

FINIS 
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MEMOIR OF REV. DR. MERCER/ 

In any memorial of a quiet life, some few dates and incidents, 
which, if other, had been the same, are almost all that can 
be looked for, except the memoir be autobiographic, like 
that of Gibbon or of Newman. Who else but one's self 
could track the long sequels of a friendship or an investment ? 
Who else but the author of "Apologia pro Vita Sua" could 
know that, in a Sicilian orange-boat bound from Palermo to 
Marseilles, a devout heart first sang "Lead, kindly light?" 
Who but the historian of the Decline and Fall, could tell what 
inspiration flowed from voices of bare-footed Franciscans 
heard amidst the ruins of the Roman Capitol singing vespers 
in the temple of Jupiter ? 

An autobiography of Alexander Gardiner Mercer (did one 
exist) could but challenge interest, where a memoir may not. 
The testimony of those among his contemporaries in the 
higher walks of life, — ^in the church, in affairs, in literature, 
in politics, in law, — is sufficient authority concerning his 
extraordinary gifts, acquirements, and powers. He was bom 
in Philadelphia, on the 4th of January, 1 8 1 7. He was reared 

^ From a memoir pre&dng his ''Bible Characters," published in 
1885 by G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York and London 
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from birth to youth by a mother's care exclusively, being the 
youngest of four sons whose father died during Alexander's 
infancy. Sent to the Collie of New Jersey at Princeton, 
he became Valedictorian of the class of 1837. 

After admission to the Bar of Philadelphia in 1839 had 
attested the measure of his two years' study in the law, he 
for several years devoted himself to a very wide range of 
studies in literature, and afterwards in philosophy and 
theology. Pushing him toward a University career, one of 
the Princeton veterans writes concerning his young friend of 
28 in terms that recall the language of Victor Cousin, when 
commending his greater critic, Sir William Hamilton, to the 
Town Council of Edinburgh, for the chair of Logic in that 
university, which was afterward to become yet more illustrious 
in his fame.^ 

Before completing his third decade, the young scholar had 
made another choice for the field of his life's labours than that 
designated to him by the applause of his masters in philosophy 
and letters. Siloa for Castalia. He was ordained by Bishop 

'* "No intelligent person acquainted with Mr. Mercer can fail to 
admire his literary and social accomplishments, and his pure and elevated 
sentiments as a gentleman and as a Christian. From a familiar acquaint- 
ance with his intellectual endowments and habits, I have the most 
decided belief that his powers of scientific investigation and illustration 
are extraordinary. He has given his attention largely to the various 
branches of the science of human nature and his knowledge on those 
subjects is very extensive. His ardour in this class of studies, his refined 
taste, and ample attainments in general learning, and his uncommon 
capacity for analyzing and explaining the intellectual, moral, and social 
constitution of man would, in my judgment, insure a greater eminence 
to that professorship and greater advantage to the reputation and progress 
of philosophy in our country than I should expect from the labours of any 
other gentleman of my acquaintance." 
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Alonzo Pottet in 1846, and, with brief intermission while 
teaching Moral and Intellectual Philosophy and Logic in the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1854, continued steadfastly for 
the remainder of his days, in that chosen employ. In 1859 
Columbia College, New York, conferred on him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. He died, November 3rd, 1882. 

It was at Clifton, Staten Island, at Newark, New Jersey, 
at Newport, Rhode Island, where he was Rector of Trinity 
Church, at Boston, Massachusetts, and again at Newport, 
that his life was spent, for in vain was he repeatedly solicited 
to wider fields in which his repute as a preacher had spread. 
After his return to the milder climate of Newport, there he 
remained and continued to the last his annual summer 
ministry in the public services of All Saints' Chapel, (now 
All Saints* Memorial Chapel) but even so slight a memoir 
as this (which the writer lacks title to enlarge to a portrayal 
of the Christian, the Churchman, the Christian minister,) 
should note along with his more shining qualities, his early 
and long discharge of the pastoral offices. Costly among all 
human products is a genuine personal sympathy with bruised 
or broken hearts. In the division of grief, in the helpful 
uplifting under trial of every sort, — were shown the tender- 
ness, the refinement of his powerful emotional nature, no 
less than in the lifelong and devoted attachments which it 
inspired and sustained* 

Of his preaching the collection of sketches of scriptural 
characters affords a glimpse, no more* Two other collections 
of his discourses or briefs of sermons may afford another 
glimpse. Dr. Mercer's style is but partially shown in either 
volume, though not seldom shown at its best. For the style 
is of the pulpit, and he was master also of an admirable 
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written style. It is a spoken, not a written style, and in that 
kind his discourses are certainly models of a high value. 
And there is no kind so difficult Though written by the 
lamp they read like a good stenographer's report of a public 
address ; and this is the special sort of praise — more or less 
high, as the case may be — appropriate to the masterpieces 
of Greek and French oratory. There is great freedom, easy 
precision, and that best of merits, — such entire lucidity that 
nothing but the subject treated of shines through it or attracts 
attention. It is quite devoid of any ostentation of its power. 
The art and patience which formed such a style have long 
passed out of sight in the unconsciousness of swift and daily 
use. The *' studious and philosophic mind " is discovered 
if one will take pains to trace the method, the logic, the 
cogency of the preacher ; but not by diat familiar fault, an 
exhibition of its processive steps instead of the relations of 
the subject discoursed of. The chips of the workshop, the 
labour and learning of the workman, are as completely con- 
cealed as the art which conceals them. 

The " cant of the tabemade " is a scoff that might never 
have been invented to disparage pure religious fervor, had 
every preacher known as an art what he felt as a power, the 
enshrining of deep religious emotion in that marvel of English 
literature. King James' version. But words and phrases, the 
most sacred in any scripture, the most pithy in any cause, 
tend to become polarized in their popular use and common 
contexts, the more completely as the current of feeling flowing 
through them is the stronger. It is a secret of the literary 
art to relieve them of this disability, to restore their primitive 
force, to renew their original charm. The sane half of John 
Foster's best essay, "On the aversion of men of taste to 
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evangelical religion," shows the Baptist weaver suspecting 
this secret, but Dr. Mercer knew it all. In his quotations 
from that version of the two Testaments there is an extreme 
felicity, — a felicity not wholly due to their appositeness, but 
to his exact and delicate appreciation of that perfect coinage 
m its actual value,— oft obscured if not impaired in the 
familiar commerce of the sanctuary and religious society. 
And so an old text was set in the way to make a new 
revelation. 

Often his discourses, though amply premeditated, were 
wholly or in part unwritten, and never were they more im- 
pressive, for he was bom an orator. Of such gifts, when 
contemporaries die, the memory fades at last from among 
men, as of those forensic ti;iumphs which have cast enduring 
lustre upon the administration of the law, yet left to splendid 
genius but the shadow of a name. Beside the written words 
of the preacher himself, here published, it seems befitting to 
cite one contemporary attestation, what charm and what 
persuasion the gospel message bore when spoken through his 
voice. The witness is Bishop Alonzo Potter, than whom few 
better judges of pulpit eloquence ever lived. . * . 

Philadelphia, March 27, 1855. 

" My Dear Sir : — I received and read with deep interest 
your powerful appeal . . . 

" I agree with you that he ought to return to the ministry; 
It is only within the last ten days that I have heard him 
preach. If I had known at all what his powers in the pulpit 
are, I should never have suggested and procured his call to 
our University. I had known him as a thinker and talker of 
extraordinary powers, and as such a man as every friend of 
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education must wish to see in contact with the young men of 
our land. He has overcome, as a preacher, some great 
difficulties which beset studious and philosophical minds, and 
is evidently second to few pulpit orators in this or any other 
country. He must go back into the Church, and as far as I 
can with a good conscience I shall press your claims. 

" I am, dear sir, yours sincerely, 

"Alonzo Potter." 

" A thinker and talker of extraordinary powers," a preacher 
" second to few pulpit orators in this or any other country," 
-^such testimony from such a witness needs no collateral 
light. It is implied, certainly, that a pulpit is not a platform. 
So when Rufus Choate said : " I hold a good book and a 
good sermon to be not only well, per se^ but to be worthy, 
fitting, and adequate achievements of good minds," — that 
most brilliant of all American orators whether in a court, a 
senate, or a crowd, had noted what boundaries confine th^ 
powers of an orator in a place which assuredly is neither bar, 
nor stump, nor rostrum. The preaching of Dr. Mercer 
conformed, as that of a scholar and a gentleman might be 
expected to conform, to the best traditions and decorum of 
the pulpit. It sought no adventitious furtherance through 
political or social topics in vogue. Its purpose was a strictly 
religious purpose, — ^to promote the religious life. For other 
themes, other places. Since the gospel message in his 
apprehension was nothing less than man's chief concern, to 
so refined a sense of the befitting as his, any enhancement 
of the hearer's favour by piquant or diverting reference to other 
than religious themes could but seem to deserve an interdict. 
He never snared the applausive murmurs of a congregation 
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by those illegitimate arousals of common interest in a matter 
then and there irrelevant. The integrity of his character was 
finely manifest in the sheer disability to be tempted into this 
most besetting of hortatory sins, — the last infirmity of many 
a noble orator. 

His appointment to deliver a discourse for the National 
Day of Fast, Friday, January 4, 1861, led him once to a topic 
belonging to the day, — namely, " American Citizenship, — its 
Faults and their Remedies," — and dealing with the religious 
obligation of some political duties. The date recalls the 
memory of an overwhelming peril to the union of our States 
and to the spirit of the political structures constituted upon 
and around the people's liberties and laws, — sl peril then to 
be averted if ever ; then, or else straightway to be undergone^ 
By the methods of peace the people's political capacity did 
not suffice, through either party's instrumentality, to avert 
either peril — the peril to our Federal Union, or the peril to 
its informing spirit. By the coarse methods of war, to be 
sure, with every costly sequence, the union of States was 
rescued from disruption. The other, perhaps the graver peril, 
not peacefiilly averted, but actually enhanced by war, though 
successful or rightful, is far from overpast. It is deflecting 
the spirit of our civil polity. It still beclouds the future of a 
great experiment of freedom. By mere continuance for 
nearly a quarter of a century, its chances and occasions are 
usurping the authority of sound, safe precedents; its calamities 
and catastrophies, by those who profit oflf them, are called 
the muniments of our freedom, the methods of our prosperity* 

These are now commonplaces in the higher statesmanship 
of our political parties. They are mentioned here to illustrate 
the breadth of Dr. Mercer's intellectual capacity. He fore- 
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saw what we are deploring. To-day, twenty-four years after 
its delivery, his published discourse may fitly rank with the 
speeches and letters of the two or three foremost political 
leaders of that time who clearly saw the end from the 
beginning, and rising to the highest levels of impassioned 
and patriotic statemanship, strove, however vainly, to arouse 
their fellow-countrymen to cope with the exigencies of a 
momentous epoch. 

The sketches in the volume "Bible Characters," were 
written by Dr. Mercer to guide his pulpit utterance ; not with 
any thought of or preparation for the press. They are but 
few among many, and may be deemed a selection inadequate 
to present the variety and height of his powers. Not, like 
the Fast Day address, do they strike the reader with the 
solidity and large grasp of his understanding ; nor do they 
recall the force of utterance, its apt and copious torrent, the 
noble port, the fire of eye, the sweet commanding voice, 
when a rising tide of deep and powerful emotion seemed to 
break with successive shocks against the very barriers of 
speech. Nevertheless — (and this is one reason of the selec- 
tion) — ^they do present a kind and degree of power seldom 
found except among the dramatists of past days or the 
novelists of the present day. Not the form chosen to show 
the variety and play of human character in act or speech is 
here alluded to, but that vivid vitalizing perception of a whole 
character and individuality signified to such discernment as 
theirs by slight marks, brief utterances, and single acts. like 
the natiuralist, constructing by the scientific use of his 
imagination, the class, form, and dimensions of an extinct or 
unknown animal from the fragments of a few bones, or from 
their impress left in a stone matrix, these gifted ones can re- 
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create from a phrase, a choice, an action, in an environment 
barely sketched, the human being's type of character, almost 
his temperament and pedigree, if not his personal history. 
Their intuitions appear infallible, their insight of motives, 
habits, tendencies, relations is so penetrating and just, that 
it seems to border on the supernatural. In life this is another 
gift than in literature. Human nature for the most part 
being, in the language of a great philosopher, "the dull, 
leaden-hued thing it is ;" the bubble, humanity, so rarely 
attaining iridescence ; so few the bright exemplars of a higher 
life revealing nobler possibilities of being and doing : it may 
well be doubted if this gift of insight confers more of 
happiness upon its possessor than of unhappiness. Its 
possession may, perchance, account for that undertone of 
sadness sometimes heard in the later years of Dr. Mercer's 
life, when youth and youthful energies had passed, by the 
few whom he honored with his intimacy and less reserved 
speech. At least such a gift of insight, such a vitalizing 
perception of the implications of character in speech and act, 
may explain the uncommon charm of those discourses which 
have been gathered from the heaps of his manuscripts, and 
grouped together.^ 

^ Since the types above were set, that admirable novelist, who as a 
critic also is almost without rival, has discussed (The Art of Fiction, 
Ijmgman^s Magazine y Sept, 1884) the power spoken of, in the better 
manner of a genius who has it To quote a passage from Henry James, 
jr., is doubly fitting here, since, between Henry James, sr., his fether, 
and Dr. Mercer, the friendship was lifelong, and, while both resided in 
Cambridge or in Newport, their daily intimacy was a chief delight of 
both. 

** The faculty which, when you give an inch, takes an ell,« ... for 
the artist is a much greater source of strength than any accident of resi< 
dence or of place in the social scale. The power to guess the unseen 
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. In respect to some of the characters observed upon, the 
direct statements, the certain intimations conveyed in the 
testament narratives, are extremely few and slight But their 
whole value is perceived. Threads of evidence become a 
web of proof. There was no unusual preparation for these 
discourses, except what is implied in knowing the results of 
modem scholarship, and by a practised familiarity with the 
critical apparatus of literary, historical, and biblical study. 
And all this was a kind of learning rarely by Dr. Mercer in 
the pulpit put to any but a silent use. These are guides to 
insight, but not the power to see; these are safeguards 
against error, but they are not vision. Yet for such intuition 
of human character as his, a slight trace, a faint intimation 
is enough. With certainty and ease he produces the full 
extent and significance of the scriptural lines, lays out their 
implications, re-creates, as it were, their temporal environment 
and that spiritual world of which they form a part but imply 
the whole, until the portrait of Caleb coming from Eshcol 
has the life-like solidity of that of David, psalmist and king, 
and all Barnabas is real no less than Saul of Tarsus. 

Certainly it is an earlier school of exegesis that is manifest^ 
for example, in the two sermons on John the Baptist, than 

from the seen, to trace the implication of things, to judge the whole piece 
by the pattern, the condition of feeling life in general so completely that 
you are well on your way to knowing any particular comer of it — this 
cluster of gifts may almost be said to constitute experience. . . • Ex- 
perience is never limited and it is never complete ; it is an immense 
sensibility, a kind of huge spider-web, of the finest silken threads, 
suspended in the chamber of consciousness and catching every air-borne 
particle in its tissue. It is the very atmosphere of the mind ; and when 
the mind is imaginative — much more when it happens to be that of a man 
of genius — ^it takes to itself the faintest hints of life, it converts the very 
pulses of the air into revelations.*' 
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appears in that fluctuating image of him, his place, his 
function, his character, in the first and latest editions of 
Renan^s "Vie de J^sus." The teleology of the one is frank, 
unconscious, perhaps excessive. But how vastly more solid 
and luminous in respect to all that the most destructive 
criticism of the other leaves untouched, — the characters of 
the historical persons, of the actual John, of the authentic 
Jesus, — is the fine fruit of this genius for insight, this 
intuitive perception of character and motive, working upon 
the fragmentary memorials of their intercourse and acts, 
than is the final outcome of the wide learning and laboured 
reconstructions of the great French critic. Compare their 
interpretations of that perplexed and perplexing message 
from the prison : " Art thou he that should come ; or look 
we for another ? " The kingdom not come, incestuous Herod 
throned, the dancing girFs demand, the laden charger. The 
critic sees the Baptist's troubled doubt. The preacher 
divines the forerunner's consistent greatness. 

This difference is more than a difference. It involves, of 
course, not merely degrees of insight into human character 
and the evidences of it. It involves diverse conceptions of 
human character. In Renan's discussion of scriptural 
character and incident, the supernatural is distinctly dis- 
credited and dissolved out. That is one method and process 
of his interpretation. These discussions of scriptural charac- 
ter and incident follow another scheme. The depths and 
heights of the human heart are penetrated and unveiled. 

Now most men who know the nether depths of the human 
heart become incredulous of its upper and diviner airs. 
Many men who part with their illusions lose their ideals. 
The discerning reader may see that the writer of these 
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sermons was one whose vanished illusions had left him with 
finer ideals. Such indeed was his character, ever conscious 
of the infirmity of human nature, ever refreshii^ his aspirations 
at the sources of its strength. An exquisite high spirit 
breathed forth in him throughout the commonest intercourse 
of daily life. A most refined and just feeling was the 
atmosphere in which his intellect lived and moved and 
spoke ; it was habitual, unforced. It gave to his moral judg- 
ments their perspicuity, to his intellectual judgments their 
breadth. 

The physical concomitants of sensibilities so acute as his 
were sometimes a burden* Extreme heat was intolerable to 
him ; the atmospheric influence of approaching storms was 
often a mental exacerbation. But these were private incon- 
veniences not often perceived by others. They confirmed 
him in the preferences of a reduse, and reinforced his choice 
of the climate of Newport as a residence in his later years. 

His society of course was much sought by others from the 
earliest years of his youth. It must be said that he less 
frequently sought the society of others himself. His visits 
were brief, his departtures almost abrupt He never lingered 
after rising to go, but was away in a moment upon the part- 
ing word. The cultivated, refined, accomplished, were the 
most reluctant to induce him in seclusion. Their guests, 
of whatever sort of distinction, he was among the first to be 
invited to meet, as if the recognition had been general that 
his fit companions were the foremost in every walk of life. 
Such tributes are unusual to solitary men, or to reserved 
men, and he was both solitary and reserved. He was of the 
most reserved of men if not especially appearing to be such. 
Without feeling that anything due had been withheld, one 
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could upon reflection see that nothing which was only 
personal had been obtruded. You were left to infer the 
individual from his topics, his admirations, his attitude to 
life. Yet in every variety of social intercourse his presence 
was felt as a force and a fascination. Tall, finely-proportioned^ 
and of most attractive aspect, distinction was his chief mark 
both in person and bearing. Crawford, the sculptor, being 
in Newport during the summer of 1858 or 1859, chanced one 
Sunday to hear Dr. Mercer during his rectorship of Trinity 
church, and made the sermon and the preacher the text of 
an interesting letter to George Sumner, the accomplished 
brother of the famous Massachusetts senator. " Looking as 
an artist," he wrote, "I was compelled to admire; every 
movement was graceful; his manner, so strong, so earnest, 
so full of dignity, had the unconscious perfection of a work 
of art. There was real philosophy and practical wisdom in 
all he said, along with great beauty of expression ; and his 
earnestness gave force and fire to the whole." 

It is easy to see that social intercourse in which he shared 
would unavoidably take the higher tones. Pettinesses and 
insincerities went out of fashion in his presence. He carried 
along with him the atmosphere of his own elevation and the 
companions of that world in which he silently moved. But 
to the company of his living friends this brought a fresh 
delight, not a novel restraint. His newest acquisition, his 
oldest admirations among the past events and worlds of men, 
he imparted to them. With them he shared his best intima- 
cies among 

"The dead but sceptred sovrans who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns." 
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No one having high endowments can remain quite ignorant 
of them through all the collisions and comparisons of life ; 
but possession of exceptional powers, if joined with moral 
elevation, not only is consistent with a genuine humilityi 
often it wears that extreme grace. In him, like his rank of 
character, it was apparent. Egotisms, small or great, direct 
or obverse, were among his confirmed moral incapacities. 
Of course he never flattered, or otherwise departed from 
sincerity of behaviour. It would seem to those who knew 
him best, and these were they who loved him most, as if 
human nature had no more to show of self-respect and respect 
for others. 

Without presuming to qualify the description above given 
by Bishop Alonzo Potter of Dr. Mercer as a " thinker and 
talker of extraordinary powers , . . and evidently second to 
few pulpit orators in this or any other country," it may be 
observed, that while his familiar talk did not lack the spice 
of a wise wit, it was rarely humorous, or the cause of humour 
in others. Yet a better relish, a keener appreciation of the wit, 
the wisdom, the humour of others, might have been sought 
in vain. His laughter in a suitable case was open-hearted, 
infectious. As for his own talk it was removed from lightness 
always, and in general, grave. His capacity for righteous 
indignation was immense, for he " loved righteousness and 
hated iniquity," but he was fastidious in his choices out of 
the armories of speech, where every weapon seemed at his 
command, and irony, satire, denunciation were weapons which 
he rarely permitted himself to wield. Their drawbacks he 
well knew, their inutility, except in rare conjunctures, their 
adverse force toward " the two noblest of things " — (as the 
one perfect master of irony named them, who was a friend of 
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the best British master of satire) — " the two noblest of things, 
sweetness and light" But those charitable judgments which 
are extolled in the supreme eloquence of the wrathful Apostle, 
were more familiar to his spirit, and often made a touching 
exhibition of its habitual frame. 

The reserve above ascribed to Dr. Mercer's character 
became apparent to all whom his last will and testament first 
apprised that his public and conspicuous life had exhibited 
but half his powers ; that the silent employ of other powers 
as rare, though inconspicuous, and commonly deemed in- 
compatible with those, had sufficed him, in the course of a 
life not very long, to amass a large estate, to withhold its 
acquirement from the knowledge, the misconceptions, and 
the envy of men, and to meditate and prescribe its posthumous 
distribution (after making it ensure the life-long comfort and 
ease of a few cherished and surviving friends) as "a gift for 
purposes both public and benevolent, inspired by the simple 
love of men as men, and by a desire for their permanent 
good."^ Paley is not the only clergyman who has had a 
hard-headed liking for and an innate insight into the theory 
of business, as Ricardo's is not the only metaphysical mind 
which has found upon the bourse, in the "commerce of 
imperceptibles, of all trades the most abstract," a field for its 

' So says the learned magistrate Chief-Justice Durfee, rendering the 
decision of the Supreme Court of Rhode Island upon a bill in equity ask- 
ing the instructions of the court as to the duties of the executrix of his 
will, and confirming all its beneficient provisions for a hospital in 
Philadelphia, a hospital in Boston ; scholarships or foundations at 
Harvard, Yale and elsewhere for poor public school students of the best 
ability and character ; and other works of religion and benevolence — 
none of these benefactions to bear his own name, but only the ** name 
of * Hall,' the name of my beloved mother and brother." 
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refined and native vigour. But the sagacious sense which 
fixes upon the one scheme that will return profit amid the 
ninety-nine schemes that promise profit, the cool eye which 
measures and foresees the trepidations of the market, are not 
common among scholars, metaphysicians, or savants, — whose 
affair is rather with general uniformities and the philosophy 
of things. Learned and bookish men who can make a 
fortune in business, are as rare as men successfiil in the 
market-place who can discourse wisely of the principles of 
finance and the laws of trade. Noteworthy, therefore, is Dr. 
Mercer's possession of powers so exceptional at once and so 
diverse, as those which illustrated his public career and these 
which his will attested and disclosed ; and noteworthy his 
employ of both to the same end. Neither was suffered 
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To rust imbumished, not to shine in use." 



It is one stroke in a posthumous suicide — the " Remin- 
iscences of Carlyle," where the fuliginous but far from smoke- 
consuming Scot describes himself at the spectacle of the 
gilded passing throng. "Once or twice," he says, "among 
the flood of equipages at Hyde Park comer I recollect 
sternly thinking — ^Yes, and perhaps none of you could do 
what I am at." ^ 

The whirl and glitter of wealth is as gay in Newport upon 
Narragansett Avenue any summer afternoon. But the gray- 
haired clergyman whose daily walk led him across the track 
of its wheels, was not thus blinded to the qualities of a thing 

^ " Reminiscences " by Thomas Carlyle, p. 412. Cf. " Carlyle's Life 
in London," vol. iiL, p. 158 et passim, and "Some Personal Recollec- 
tions of Carlyle," by Henry James, senior, Atlantic Monthly , May, 
1881. 
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by the glare of its shows. Wealth, he had said, " too often 
turns humility into pride, makes selfish the generous, and 
hardens the tender/' But his own great heart could be tried 
by nothing so base and palpable. For him, an implicit faith 
betrayed might have been searching, — not wealth. Its use, 
importance, responsibility, he knew. It was but another 
trust Though a power which may demoralize in the getting, 
or the having, or be squandered in the using, he held it also 
for a power which endows human life with its leisure, some 
of its ennobling arts, many of its unsordid pursuits and most 
plans of far-reaching beneficence. And so, obliterating his 
own to perpetuate a dearer name, and from first to last 
precluding personal thanks or praise, he silently transmuted 
years of anxious yet pleasing care to assuage the sickness and 
suffering of the poor, and to promote the studies of indigent 
but worthy and aspiring youth — himself reanimate thus among 
generations yet unborn. 

Here, or when remarking his perception of the play of 
character, it is to add that Shakspere was one of the best- 
thumbed two books in all his well-stocked shelves. But the 
margins of Wordsworth's page record his sympathy with that 
great poet of nature and the soul of man. Some who once 
shared his long walks by the Newport cliffs and beaches, and 
with him, " in the love of nature, held communion with her 
visible forms," have heard her various language so spoken 
forth again as now to mix with memory and vision of the sunset 
skies, the starlit nights and the running white surf upon far- 
off ledges, above and around that enchanting isle. What 
was mortal in him is blended with its dust. 

Manton Marble. 

August^ 1884. 
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